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The Department of State and 
the Non-National Interest: 


The Cases of Argentine Meat and 
Paraguayan Tea 


By Bryce Wood * 


The Department of State shares with other institutions, gov- 
ernmental and private, tendencies toward describing its purposes 
in unexceptionable terms such as the “national interest,” jus- 
tifying its actions as essential to achieve those purposes, and 
taking measures to persuade an apathetic or antagonistic public 
that its view should prevail. There are external checks upon 
these tendencies in the Department as upon those in other 
institutions, although the Department’s custodianship of informa- 
tion, policy initiative and ability to create faits accomplis, allow 
these tendencies to be pursued farther than in the case of many 
other agencies. 

In cases where such checks have been effectively applied upon 
policies proposed or adopted by the Department of State, it is 
possible not only to observe portions of a line, jagged and in- 
complete, between what may be called for practical purposes the 
national interest and the non-national interest, but also to learn 
something about the character of the limitations upon the De- 
partment. Where Departmental zeal for gaining acceptance 
of its views is most intense, its persuasive efforts will be most 
extreme and a review of relevant experience may therefore be 
illuminative of both its political resources and liabilities in pro- 
moting its interpretations of the national nterest. 


* Staff Associate, Social Science Research Council. 
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In the years from 1933 to 1942, when the Department was 
experimenting with the social amenities requisite to the creation 
of a good neighborhood in the Americas, it probed some of the 
outermost limits of the cultivation of good will with Latin Amer- 
ican governments. In so doing, it sponsored certain measures 
that were first resisted and then defeated by groups in the United 
States which thus, in operational terms, drew a line at which the 
non-national interest was defined. 

The following discussion of the Department's efforts to secure 
repeal of the sanitary embargo on certain Argentine meat ex- 
ports and to deal with a problem relating to the United States 
market for Paraguayan tea (maté) indicates that the Department 
of State was willing to make extraordinary efforts to foster good 
will in inter-American economic relations. In so doing, the De- 
partment discovered the existence of some serious difficulties 
affecting its conduct of public educational campaigns and com- 
petitive lobbying strategy. 

Further, the Department made attempts to secure support for 
its policies from the realm of natural science. These may not 
have been the first efforts by the Department to buttress diplomacy 
by the use of veterinary and chemical findings, but they appear 
to have been early ones, principally because the previous sub- 
stantive scope of foreign policy did not often give rise to con- 
troversial issues to whose resolution scientific evidence was rele- 
vant. In these cases the Department found both that scientists 
were reluctant to become involved in policy decisions, and that 
the evidence the Department was able to obtain did not con- 
vince the opposition. 

In controversies with Bolivia and Mexico between 1936 and 
1942 over confiscation or expropriation of oil properties, the 
Department of State had brought about a fundamental change 
in traditional policies of protecting United States investors in 
Latin America. Forcible and other coercive measures had been 
avoided in the exploration of policies that may be characterized 
as those of pacific protection.** These changes in policy that 


** This article was written in connection with a more extended study 
of the good neighbor policy tc be published in the autumn of 1961. 
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demonstrated a large measure of executive mobility, were made 
possible in large part by a combination of three circumstances: 
(1) the policy change could be determined upon and put into 
effect by the action of the executive branch of the government 
alone; (2) the coming of World War II provided compelling 
reasons for the termination of the controversies; and (3) the 
policy change did not arouse the opposition of solidary interest 
groups in the United States capable of decisively affecting elec- 
toral contests in a substantial number of states. 

These circumstances did not combine to favor the application 
of the good neighbor policy in the case of the attempt of the 
Department of State to improve relations with Argentina by 
negotiating the Sanitary Convention of 1935. In this case, the 
Department’s view of the national interest was not shared by 
cattle raisers, who proved strong enough to prevent the Con- 
vention from going into effect. 


The tariff act of 1930 prohibited, in section 306-A, the im- 
portation of any fresh, chilled or frozen meats from a ‘‘foreign 
country” in which the Secretary of Agriculture found that hoof- 
and-mouth disease existed. This provision made mandatory a 
discretionary embargo that had been attacked as unjustified by 
the Argentine delegation to the Havana conference in 1928. 
The Argentine government officially protested, in 1930, 1931 
and again in 1933, that section 306-A should not be applied 
to meat exported from Patagonia, “‘since the expression ‘foreign 
country’ . . . is to be taken in a geographic and not a political 
sense.””* The Argentine government claimed that while 
Patagonia was politically part of Argentina, its overland trans- 
portation communication with the northern part of the country 
was so poor as to justify the assertion that it was geographically 
distinct. 


1 Foreign Relations of the United States, (Washington, D. C., United 
States Government Printing Office, Annual volumes or sets of volumes), 
1933, IV, p. 781, letter from Ambassador Felipe A. Espil to Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, June 22, 1933. This series is hereafter cited as 
FR. Other documents, cited by Department of State file numbers, are 
unpublished papers in the archives of the Department of State. 
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The Department of State, in accord both with its general 
policy of removing restrictions from trade, and with its desire to 
remove sources of friction with other American states, tried to 
find ways to permit the entry of meat from Patagonia, that area 
of Argentina south of the Negro River. The beef cattle rais- 
ing areas of Argentina were north of that river, so that the prac- 
tical result of the Department’s efforts would have been the 
importation into the United States only of mutton, and that in 
fairly small amounts, as the Department unavailingly tried to 
demonstrate. 

The Department's first effort was to adopt the Argentine inter- 
pretation of the tariff act of 1930. Acting Secretary William 
Phillips wrote to Attorney General Homer S$. Cummings that 
the Argentine claim concerning ‘‘the isolation of Patagonia” was 
entirely correct, and stated that “the word ‘country’ need not 
necessarily mean an entire state in the political sense of that 
word. England and Scotland, for instance, are usually referred 
to as separate countries, although they form part of the same 
state.” * 

In reply, Acting Attorney General J. Crawford Biggs rejected 
the Wallace-Phillips opinion, and supporting data. Citing the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and Nelson’s Perpetual Loose Leaf 
Encyclopedia (corrected to 1933), he concluded that Patagonia 
was geographically contiguous to the rest of Argentina, ‘‘the 
whole constituting a single political entity, one country, the Re- 
public of Argentina.” * Section 306-A could not, therefore, be 
interpreted, even with good neighborly intent, to allow the im- 
portation of mutton from isolated and rinderpest-free Patagonia.* 


2 Ibid., p. 782-783, letter of July 27, 1933. This letter was sent in 
support of a letter from Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, to 
the Attorney General, expressing similar views. 

’ Ibid., p. 784-785. Letter to Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, August 11, 1933. A copy of this letter was received by the 
Department of State on November 2, 1933. 

* President Roosevelt shared the Phillips-Wallace view, in talking with 
journalists, although he does not seem to have pressed it with members 
of Congress. He told his press conference that, for this purpose, Pata- 
gonia was like Alaska: ‘If we had some disease in this country—that is, 
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Frustrated by this legal opinion on geography and legislative 
intent, the Department of State made a second effort to improve 
both trade and political relations with Argentina. A Sanitary 
Convention was signed by Hull and Espil on May 24, 1935, 
providing in Article III that neither country could prohibit the 
importation of “animal or plant products” from “territories or 
zones” in the other country, for the reason that such diseases 
existed elsewhere in that country, if the importing country found 
that such territories or zones were free from diseases or exposure 
to them.° 

President Roosevelt sent the Convention to the Senate, with a 
message reiterating the purpose of the convention as stated in its 
preamble, and declaring that “the interests of this Government 
are fully protected in Article III,” which allowed each country 
to prohibit importations from territories or zones which it found 
to be affected by or exposed to disease. The text of the con- 
vention was not released at this time, but information and mis- 
information about it was soon sent throughout the country, and 
abroad. 

In Argentina, Ambassador Alexander Weddell reported that 
“many prominent Argentines” had expressed appreciation for the 
action of the Department of State. “They are apparently par- 
ticularly gratified at the removal, if only in part, of what they have 
looked upon as a stigma against Argentina . . . which . . . has 
for years been a source of irritation. The Convention has been 
referred to as a turning point in the relations between the two 
countries..." 


in the Continental United States—which did not exist in Alaska, Alaska 
would feel pretty badly if they were cut out of any exports with them 
down there . . . They are very anxious to have us ask Congress for a 
modification of the law, so that Patagonia mutton can come in. Well, 
I think it is a pretty reasonable request.’ Press Conference No. 33, 
July 12, 1933. Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, New York, 
hereafter referred to as FDRL. 

’ Text in FR, 1935, IV, p. 296-299. The preamble of the convention 
slightly disingenuously stated that the two parties “being desirous of 
cooperating to prevent the introduction and spread of infectious and con- 
tagious plant and animal diseases and of insect pests, have agreed to 
conclude a convention.’ 

6 Text of message, June 4, 1935. D.S. 711.359 Sanitary/1 
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In the United States, the Department of State speedily found 
itself engaged in a struggle with powerful agricultural interests 
for the votes of members of Congress. Cowboys, cattlemen, 
feed lot owners, and others, individually and through their as- 
sociations, lost no time in protesting to their senators against 
the convention. Their protests did not go unheeded. Senator 
Key Pittman was reported to have said that 20 of the 22 mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee “represented States 
with important livestock interests, and accordingly the protests 
received by them against the convention carried considerable 
weight.” ® 


Early in June, the Department began receiving letters from 
Senators enclosing protests from their constituents. The pro- 
tests centered on two themes: fear of the introduction of hoof- 
and mouth disease into the United States; and fear of the compe- 
tition of foreign meat in the United States market. 


The Idaho Cattlemen’s Association telegraphed to Senator 
James P. Pope: 

“Idaho cattlemen urge that you oppose any trade treaty 
allowing importation of cattle or dressed beef where there is 
possible danger of bringing foot and mouth disease into this 
country. Fear this dreadful disease still prevalent in South 
American countries.” ® 


Secretary Hull received a letter from a Texas cattleman, say- 
ing that importation of Argentine meat would almost surely 
cause an outbreak of hoof-and-mouth disease in the United States, 


and adding: 


* Despatch 731, from Buenos Aires, May 31, 1935. D.S. 711.359 
Sanitary/5/. The ambassador noted, however, that LA PRENSA (Buenos 
Aires) had minimized the value of the convention, and pointed out that 
it did not benefit either farmers or cattle raisers in the most important 
areas of Argentina. He also noted an AP despatch from Washington, 
published in LA NACION (Buenos Aires), May 25, 1935, which 
stated that Washington had displayed great courage, in the face of 
probable opposition, in making this “decided gesture of good will.’ 

8 Memorandum of conversation, July 9, 1935. D.S. 711.359 Sani- 
tary/45/. 

® Enclosure in letter to Hull from Pope, June 11, 1935. D.S., 711.359 
Sanitary/6/. 
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‘May I submit to you Sir, that the live stock industry of this 
country is just emerging from a series of disasters with bended 
backs, staggering, hopefully, toward the light of remuneration 
and solvency. This contemplated act, in the opinion of every 
live stock producer I have talked with, will extinguish that light 
and leave the industry in darkest despair.” 2° 

The economic argument, while maintained with heat, was not 
a weighty one. The protests arising from fear of rinderpest, 
however, were of a serious character. Previous outbreaks of the 
disease had been traced to Oriental or South American origins, 
and the only one since 1927 occurred in California when regula- 
tions of the Bureau of Animal Industry had been violated by 
officers of a ship in the South American trade, who permitted the 
unloading of garbage to be used as food for pigs. The only 
known way of stopping the epidemic was to kill all animals 
exposed to the disease, for quarantines had been found ineffective. 
Many cattlemen in the United States honestly felt that the mainte- 
nance of the embargo was the one way to provide maximum pro- 
tection against this dreaded disease. ‘We are dealing with a 
question the wrong answer to which could easily spell the de- 
struction of our entire livestock industry as an important sector 
of our wealth producing machinery . . . we cannot take a chance 
on being wrong.’ 


In responding to these protests, the Department attempted to 
deal with the two chief objections mentioned above. Its atti- 
tude is shown by a letter signed by Welles: 

“The proposed convention with Argentina does not deprive 

this Government of the right to impose the most rigid sanitary 
embargo against every foot of territory which this Government 
judges to be affected with or exposed to foot-and-mouth disease. 
The convention provides merely for the correction of what is 
regarded as an unfair trade practice, namely, the utilization of 
sanitary regulations to embargo imports from areas in which 
foot-and-mouth disease does not occur, and in which no foot- 
and-mouth disease is suspected.” 


1° Letter, June 20, 1935. D.S., 711.359 Sanitary/25/. 

11 Memorandum by Wetmore Hodges, sent with letter to Marvin H. 
McIntyre, of President Roosevelt’s White House staff, November 9, 1937. 
FDRL, OF 66 (Treaties) Box 2. 
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The letter noted that a sanitary embargo established by the 
Department of Agriculture in 1927 allowed imports from un- 
infected zones in foreign countries, and that the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff of 1930 prohibited all imports of meat from a country where 
rinderpest was known to exist. The convention, therefore, 
merely restored the 1927 regulations. Finally, on this point, the 
letter stated that Department of Agriculture experts say that 
the disease “has never been known to occur in Patagonia,’ which 
“is amply protected from exposure to the disease by deserts, 
mountains and the sea.” 


Concerning economic competition the letter stated that ‘the 
loss of economic protection . . . will be slight,” since the conven- 
tion affected only mutton from freezing establishments in Pata- 
gonia. 


In positive support of the convention, the letter attacked Sec- 
tion 306-A as inequitable: 


“The use of sanitary measures as a disguised means of eco- 
nomic protection is an indefensible and undesirable barrier to 
international trade. Our exports of meat products and fruits 
to other countries have been injured in this subtle and unfair 
method. We can scarcely object to such unfair practices abroad 
when we, ourselves, have a section in the tariff act which appears 
to foreign countries to be a glaring example of such legislation.” 


Finally, Welles appealed to considerations affecting relations 
with Argentina, and the general standing of the United States 
in the eyes of foreign countries: 


“This convention would remove a persistent and serious 
cause of ill-will and retaliation in Argentine relations with this 
country. A large part of Argentine resentment to the continu- 
ance of Section 306-(a), which this convention would clarify 
and modify, is the example and encouragement it gives to other 
countries which are important Argentine markets to apply un- 
scientific sanitary regulations with the real purpose of excluding 
Argentine products. It is my considered belief that opposition 
to this convention would be a shortsighted policy which would 
in the long run prove of grave cost to American agriculture as 
a whole. The failure to ratify this convention and the per- 
sistence in a complete embargo on sanitary grounds, which the 
experts of the Department of Agriculture recognize as being 
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without foundation so far as Patagonia is concerned, would be 
taken as notice that this Government does not intend to deal 
fairly or frankly in trade matters. We cannot afford such a 
reputation.” 2? 


This letter, with minor variations, was sent to many indi- 
viduals and organizations, but it did not succeed in convincing 
any significant number of cattlemen. The flavor of their reac- 
tions may be tasted from one or two of their letters. Represen- 
tative Josh Lee of Oklahoma, describing himself as being in the 
cattle business, wrote to Hull: 


“Of course, Patagonia is only a small place. Nevertheless, 
this seems to be an entering wedge. I know nothing of the 
disease angle. My main protest is on the economic angle. It 
seems to me that since nations have been nations, we have used 
different devices to accomplish our purpose. This is a quaran- 
tine device used as an economic barrier. Everyone in this 
country has known it for years, but it seems to me a good 
device, and that it has served a good purpose and still is serving 
a good purpose.” 1% 


An association of livestock traders in Chicago, one of more 
than fifty that passed anti-Convention resolutions, did not like 
the tone of the Department’s letter: 


“In protesting against the ratification of this treaty you accuse 
the live stock interests of being unfair and short-sighted. We 
are of the opinion that it was your Department that has been 
unfair, for you have negotiated this treaty without giving the 
live stock people a chance to be heard. 

“As to being short-sighted, we are of the opinion that the 
Department of State . . . will undoubtedly be accused of being 
short-sighted, for you have demonstrated your willingness to sell 
out the entire agricultural industry of the United States to bene- 
fit a few manufacturers, who perhaps through this agreement, 
will be able to sell some of their output to Argentina and also 
the large packers of this country who have establishments in 
Argentina.” 14 


12 Text of letter, addressed to E. P. Thomas, President, National For- 
eign Trade Council, July 9, 1935. D.S., 711.359 Sanitary/1/. One 
opinion in this letter received support by the publication of an article in 
LA PRENSA (Buenos Aires, June 24, 1935) suggesting that, as a sani- 
tary precaution, the Argentine government might prevent the importation 
of machinery from abroad, on the ground that foreign germs might 
accompany it. 
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However, the Department of State was not without allies in 
its fight for the convention. The National Foreign Trade Council 
and the Argentine-American Chamber of Commerce jointly pre- 
sented a brief to the Foreign Relations Committee on July 19, 
appending a copy of Welles’ letter, and stating that the conven- 
tion would not be harmful to American farm interests. The 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association and the Inter- 
national Apple Growers Association informed the Department 
that they would support the convention by making representa- 
tions to Senators,** and they were joined by other organizations 
of exporters of other products to Argentina. 

At the end of the summer, however, the opposition to the con- 
vention had amassed great strength. The Department then con- 
cluded that consideration by the Senate Committee in the near 
future would mean that ratification would be refused, ‘‘in view 
of the campaign of interested groups . . . based on ignorance 
as to the true nature of the Convention.” Hull was said to have 
“determined to enter upon a vigorous campaign of education,” *° 
and on August 20, he wrote to Senator Pittman, requesting that 
the text of the convention be made public by the Senate, “‘so that 
interested parties may have an opportunity to examine it thor- 
oughly.” *” 

Hull’s letter, which with the text of the convention was printed 
and distributed in thousands of copies, took the general line 
of the Welles letter, above. It also claimed that Patagonian 
mutton would enter the United States only in negligible amounts, 
because it could not compete with existing prices in this country, 
and stated that the convention was outside the scope of most- 
favored-nation treaties. It also repeated, perhaps unfortunately, 


13 Letter, July 12, 1935. D.S., 711.359 Sanitary/42/ 

14 Letter, July 19, 1935. D.S., 711.359 Sanitary/79/. 

15 Memoranda of conversations, September 6, 1935 and January 16, 
1936, D.S., 711.359 Sanitary/153 and /162/. 

16 Memorandum of conversation between Edwin C. Wilson and Am- 
bassador Felipe A. Espil, August 27, 1935. D.S., 724.34119/158/. 

17 Pittman agreed and the text of the letter was issued as a press 
release on August 22; letter and text of convention in Department of 
State pub. 779, commercial policy series no. 17, (Washington, United 
States Government Printing Office, 1935). 
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the allegation that section 306A was “unfair,” and that opposi- 
tion to the convention by cattle interests would be “short-sighted.” 

Especial emphasis was given by Hull to the fact that experts 
from the Bureau of Animal Industry and the Division of Plant 
Quarantine of the Department of Agriculture had helped to 
negotiate the convention, and that they had stated that Patagonia 
“at present is considered to be free from dangerous diseases of 
livestock,” and had never been known to have an outbreak of 
hoof-and-mouth disease.** 

On one point of great importance, however, the position of 
the Department was extremely weak. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace favored adoption of the convention, but his scientific 
experts could not be persuaded to give it affirmative support. 
These included Dr. John Robbins Mohler, Chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, an official of great prestige in the stock rais- 
ing industry. The Department of State had no convincing answer 
to the flat assertion that ‘‘‘I do not believe that any responsible 
official of the Bureau of Animal Industry who has had actual 
experience in eradicating foot-and-mouth disease during the 
various outbreaks of the last quarter of a century would go on 
record as favoring any experimenting along the lines suggested 
in this pact’.”” Hull’s best answer to this statement by the Secretary 
of the American National Live Stock Association was to say 
that the convention ‘‘was drafted in close consultation with the 
responsible officials of the Bureau of Animal Industry.”’® Hull 
could not, however, produce a single statement from Dr. Mohler 
or any of his staff approving the ratification of the convention. 
Dr. Mohler maintained a neutral position, and his silence was 
said to be offered by opponents of the convention as evidence 
“that he is really not in favor of it and is only prevented from 
speaking against it because of the pressure of the State Depart- 


18 The Department of Agriculture had officially informed Hull that it 
“will interpose no objections to consummation of the convention.” Letter 
from Acting Secretary Rexford G. Tugwell, May 20, 1935. D.S., 711.359 
Sanitary/7/. 

19 Letter to F. E. Mollin, October 12, 1935. D.S., 711.359 Sani- 
tary/116/. It is not at all impossible that Mollin’s statement was made 
after having talked with Mohler and other scientists in the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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ment and the foreign trade sympathies of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture.”’*° 

Throughout 1936 the best the Department could do was 
to give wide distribution to copies of Hull’s letter to Pittman. 
The Buenos Aires press published editorials appreciating the 
efforts of the administration ‘‘to correct injustices and guarantee 
the practice of the good neighbor policy, so necessary in Amer- 
ica,” ** but holding out little hope that the convention would be 
ratified, in view of the opposition of the “rural classes.” * 

The cattlemen’s campaign was also waged in the states. Legis- 
lative bodies in at least seven states, including Montana, Nebraska, 
Oregon and Wyoming, passed resolutions opposing the con- 
vention. Secretary Hull regretted these actions, which were 
taken without consulting the Department of State, since, he said, 
“The Convention is of importance to our foreign relations and 
to the agricultural and general export trade of this country,” *° 
but the propaganda aims of the cattlemen’s groups had already 
been satisfied by the very passage of the resolutions. As late 


20 Memorandum from Heath to Duggan and Welles, February 25, 
1936. D.S., 711.359 Sanitary/183/. Wetmore Hodges, in the mem- 
orandum cited above, said that cattlemen thought that the Department 
of Agriculture had not given them sufficient assurance that they would 
be as safe from hoof-and-mouth disease after the pact was ratified, as 
they were previously. Opponents of the convention had published earlier 
statements by the Bureau of Animal Industry which appeared to contra- 
dict its present position of formally favoring the convention. Finally 
cattlemen knew of rumors “to the effect that the Bureau of Animal 
Industry is keeping quiet, but . . . is almost as afraid ofthe ratification 
of the pact as is the stockgrower.” 

*1LA PRENSA, April 24, 1936. 

22LA NACION, June 23, 1936, commenting on the adjournment of 
the Senate without action on the convention. 

3 Letter to the Secretary of State of Oregon, March 27, 1937. DS., 
711.359 Sanitary/314/. A similar letter on a Nebraska resolution caused 
LA RAZON (Buenos Aires, March 16, 1937) to praise Hull and deplore 
that “Behind a treacherous and deceitful pretext through which sanitary 
motives are brought to the fore, there is a hidden determination to pro- 
tect North American livestock against Argentine competition.’’ This 
editorial objected to the moral prejudice against Argentina: “A country 
having the slightest sense of dignity—and ours boasts of having it to 
excess—cannot but feel irritated at being the object of a treatment so 
different from that applied by the United States to other countries, 
without any justifiable motive.” 
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as 1939, Hull was officially informed that the Missouri State 
Department of Agriculture had decided that the Convention 
“is contrary to the rights and best interests of the agriculture” 
of that state. This position was taken on economic grounds, but 
the Commissioner of Agriculture also said that “‘politically speak- 
ing,” any attempt to adopt the Convention, ‘wholly or in part, 
is like tinkering with dynamite.” ** 


In a letter to the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association, 
made public on May 7, 1937, Hull went a long way toward align- 
ing himself with the Argentine position against the alleged 
hypocrisy of arguments against the convention based on fear 
of hoof-and-mouth disease: ‘“The real object,” [of Section 306A 
of the 1930 tariff act} wrote Hull, “was not sanitary protec- 
tion of the domestic livestock industry. The real purpose was to 
establish what amounted to an embargo tariff under the guise 
of sanitary regulation. It was Smoot-Hawleyism carried to its 
logical extreme of embargo protectionism.” Roosevelt had 
earlier told a press conference that barring imports of meat from 
Patagonia was ‘‘dishonest discrimination.” *° 


This letter, which represented the most comprehensive public 
statement of the position of the Roosevelt administration on 
this issue, had been approved by Dr. Mohler, who, however, later 


*4 Letter, October 11, 1939. D.S., 711.359 Sanitary/479/. 

*5 FDRL, No. 330, December 18, 1936. Hull’s letter was widely 
reviewed in the Argentine press, as for example in LA PRENSA, May 
8, 1937, which noted that action like that of the veterinary association 
did no good service to the good neighbor policy. However, good neigh- 
borly feelings were far removed from the attitudes of those who opposed 
the convention. An Indiana citizen wrote to his Congressman: ‘What 
must we think of a government that holds a sop out to us in the shape 
of soil conservation payments and then stabs us in the back by allowing 
importations of foreign foodstuffs?” Letter, March 1, 1937. DS., 
711.359 Sanitary/311/. 

Another letter, from a livestock association official stated: 
“It is fine to assume the policy of brotherly love and affection 
for these South American Republics but I believe in first rec- 
ognizing the brother in the family and safeguarding his interests 
and one of our essential industries before carrying the policy 
across the sea.” June 13, 1936. D.S., 711.359 Sanitary/199/ 
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told Department of State officials that it had been “a mistake 
to say that all Patagonia was free from exposure to the disease 
because the northern section was subject to some exposure.” *° 
This point did not affect the main position of the Department 
of State, however, since Hull proposed only that meat should be 
imported from areas which were determined by the Department 
of Agriculture to be free from hoof-and-mouth disease. Never- 
theless, the cattlemen did not entirely trust decisions of the 
Department of Agriculture in this regard. Mohler said that 
one of the reasons for the adoption of section 306A was that 
“at least in one case the Secretary of Agriculture had violated 
his own regulations,” when he had permitted Secretary of State 
Stimson to bring with him from the Philippines a pet goat, despite 
the prevalence of the disease in the Islands. 


This conference with Mohler was not a source of satisfaction 
to State Department officials. Although Mohler said he had 
told several officers of livestock associations that their opposition 
to the Convention was “much ado about nothing,” he had 
also told a Senator privately that ‘‘as a loyal supporter of the 


President and his chief, the Secretary of Agriculture, and since 
they and Secretary Hull and the Administration generally were 
in favor of the convention, he could and would not be in the 
position of opposing it.” However, Mohler would not make 
any affirmative statements approving the convention, despite hav- 
ing approved Hull’s letter, and he told Duggan and Heath that 
his Bureau had been placed in “a difficult position” by the ex- 
treme opposition expressed by the livestock industry's official 
spokesmen. Heath concluded that Mohler’s attitude would prob- 
ably be maintained and it would be interpreted by stock raisers 
‘as indicating his secret disapproval of it.’ Mohler’s officially 
correct attitude apparently had been interpreted politically by 
Senator Pittman, who surprised Ambassador Weddell by telling 
him that “‘after all the Bureau of Animal Industry was not in 
entire accord” with the views of the Department of State. When 
Weddell pointed out that the Bureau had approved the position 


26 Memorandum of conversation between Duggan and Health, and 
Mohler, March 11, 1937. D.S., 711.359 Sanitary/341-3/4/ 
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of the Department, Pittman said that ‘‘of course, in Government 
there was only one policy, which was the President's, but that 
underneath there were oppositions and hostilities; this is the 
case in all Governments.” ** 

The educational campaign of the Department of State was 
recognized as a failure in the summer of 1937. ‘The most im- 
portant single thing that can be done would be to persuade the 
Department of Agriculture to adopt a position of aggressive sup- 
port of the convention,” ** but Hull was never able to obtain 
this support, and it did no good to declare again and again that 
“the Convention was drafted in close consultations” with experts 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, who had given it their ap- 
proval.*® A principal difficulty, from the point of view of the 
Department of Agriculture, was that it was greatly concerned at 
this time with obtaining the support of farmers and stock raisers 
on other matters, such as soil conservation, and it apparently did 
not desire to risk the success of these important activities by 
taking part in the Department of State’s campaign for the 
Convention.*° 

President Roosevelt, during his visit to Argentina in 1936, 
had stated publicly that ratification of the convention “would 
eliminate an injustice without detriment or prejudice of any kind 
to the legitimate interests of the cattle industry of the United 
States, and without relaxing in the least full sanitary protection 
of our own livestock.” He said he intended “to present these 
facts clearly to the attention of the members of the Senate of 
the United States,” in the hope that its approval might be ob- 
tained.** This statement encouraged the Argentines,°? but it 
did not reduce senatorial opposition to the convention. 


27 Memorandum by Ambassador Weddell, March 11, 1939. D.S., 711.- 
359 Sanitary /469/ 

8 Memorandum from Heath to Duggan, August 13, 1937. D.S., 711.- 
359 Sanitary /401/ 

2° Letter from Hull to the secretary of the Montana Stockgrowers 
Association, July 20, 1937. D.S., 711.359 Sanitary/380/ 

3° Memorandum, August 17, 1937. D.S., 711.359 Sanitary/401/ 

31 Remarks at a luncheon given by President Justo of Argentina, Depart- 
ment of State, Press Release, December 2, 1936. D.S., 711.359 Sanitary 
/277-1/2/ 
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Department of State officials canvassed various ways of in- 
tensifying their educational efforts, such as the appointment of a 
commission of veterinary experts to visit Patagonia, and paying 
the expenses of an official of the Department of Interior to visit 
annual meetings of stock growers’ associations. The latter pro- 
posal was not adopted because Welles pointed out that the 
Department might justly be accused of lobbying if it expended 
funds for such a purpose.** The commission idea was not 
thought practicable, in part because of the already public oppo- 
sition of some veterinary organizations. The Department there- 
fore continued to postpone, through 1937, a request that the 
Foreign Relations Committee hold hearings on the Convention. 
Several Senators, including Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas, 
had made speeches against the Convention, and no significant 
senatorial support had been expressed, although the Department 
of State estimated that, of the members of the Committee, 9 
were in favor, 6 were against and the attitudes of 7 were 


doubtful.** 


A further delay in action on the convention resulted from 
the initiation of negotiations for a United States-Argentine trade 
agreement in the autumn of 1937. Ambassador Espil agreed 
with Assistant Secretary of State Francis B. Sayre that “the Sani- 
tary Convention was not of vital importance from a material point 
of view, and that it would be wiser to let it ride until after 
the trade agreement had been signed.” *° It also appears that 


32 Despatch 1454, from Buenos Aires, January 4, 1937. D.S., 711.359 
Sanitary/247/ Soon after, however, LA MANANA (Montevideo, Feb- 
ruary 11) noted that the renewed influence of Roosevelt, ‘‘despite all 
his political influence, could achieve almost nothing against the vested 
interests concerned.” 

83 Memoranda of July 10 and July 12, 1937. D.S., 711.359 Sanitary 
/390 and /391/. 

34 Memorandum, June 4, 1937. DS/711.359 Sanitary/373-1/2/ An- 
other suggestion was that the Department should issue a statement on 
the Convention, drafted in ‘‘ ‘cowboy language’,” but such an informal 
approach to education did not see the light of day. Memorandum, Janu- 
ary 12, 1937. DS, 711.359 Sanitary/250/ 

35 Memorandum of conversation, October 1, 1937. D.S., 611.3531/ 
529/ In his letter to the Illinois veterinarians, Hull had pointed out 
that “The prospect of any significant increase in imports of lamb or 
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Secretary Hull may have been unwilling to seem to be pressing 
too strongly for the Convention, since it might adversely affect 
the prospects of the trade agreements program as a whole.” 
This view was strongly shared by officials of the Division 
of Trade Agreements of the Department of State, who favored 
a defensive, but not an offensive, position by the Department 
on the Convention, at least until the Argentine trade agreement 
was completed.*’ 

By the beginning of 1938, therefore, the only point in the 
United States government where enthusiastic and single-minded 
support for the Convention could be found was in the Division 
of American Republics in the Department of State. The Divi- 
sion continued to be encouraged by expressions of support from 
apple growers, automobile companies, and other exporters, and 
by the League of Women voters and other nonpartisan civic 
groups. However, the big electoral battalions were increasingly 
on the side of the cattle raisers, and Department officials gradu- 
ally realized that there was no hope for securing even a favorable 
Committee report, to say nothing of the two-thirds vote necessary 
for ratification in the Senate. 


A memorandum of January 26, 1938, admitted that “the De- 
partment has been steadily losing ground in its support of the 
Convention,” and that neither the Economic Policy Committee 
nor the Department of Agriculture would offer any aid either 
in counteracting misrepresentations of the Convention or in tak- 


mutton from Patagonia is negligible.” This judgment was also held 
in Argentina, where it was recognized that Argentine sheep raisers 
could not expect to meet the prices at which mutton was offered in the 
United States, nor could the seasons for processing mutton and lamb in 
Patagonia “be made to coincide with the most attractive mid-winter 
purchasing period in the United States.’’ However, it was anticipated. 
that some shipments of frozen lamb would be made to the United States, 
if the Convention were ratified, “‘as a political gesture to support the 
present’ National Administration in Argentina.” Despatch 2106, from 
Buenos Aires, July 19, 1935. D.S., 711.359 Sanitary/64/ 

86 Memorandum, January 18, 1938. D.S., 711.359 Sanitary/435/ 
Senator O'Mahoney of Wyoming had connected the Convention and the 
trade agreements program in what appeared to the Secretary as an ominous 
fashion, in a speech to the Senate on January 8, 1938. 

87 Memorandum, February 4, 1938. D.S., 711.359. Sanitary/443/ 
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ing any positive steps to change the attitude of Senators or cattle- 
men. Despairing, and perhaps diversionary suggestions were 
made for trying to amend section 306-A directly, which would 
require only a majority vote in both houses, but no action was 
taken on them. The proponents of the Convention continued 
to feel strongly that renewed efforts should be made to obtain 
public support, but they had exhausted their repertoire of tech- 
niques of influence, and new and more important issues were 
pushing the Convention aside. The opinion of the Division 
of American Republics was clearly stated toward the end of the 
three years of dwindling hope for the Convention: 

‘, . . the existence of Section 306(a) in its present form is 
inconsistent with our trade program, and prejudicial to our 
relations with Argentina. Therefore, it is not seen how the mat- 
ter can conscientiously be allowed to continue to drift the way it 
has been, particularly considering the President’s public statement 
at Buenos Aires to the effect that Section 306(a) was an 
‘obvious inequity’ and that he would present the facts to the 
members of the Senate ‘with the hope that our Senate may 
give its consent to the ratification of the simple instrument of 
justice.’ It is not believed to be in the public interest for this 
Government or the President to be exposed to allegations of bad 
faith,” 2° 

It is not certain that the question of trying to save the Con- 
vention was taken up with President Roosevelt, but in any case 
he did not exert any pressure to secure a favorable vote by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. The educational campaign for 
the Convention slowly passed into moribundity. It is hard to 
determine when it died out, but the death blow may well have 
been given, strangely enough, by Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace, who said he had been surprised by the “extreme an- 
tagonism” to the Convention expressed by members of a Com- 


88 D.S., 711.359 Sanitary/443/ The writer of this memorandum may 
have had in mind the following comments of an Argentine economist 
to a United States consul: ““When Hoover came through, we were 
promised an agreement. None materialized. We gave you an increased 
quota of official exchange (June, 1936 list). But we got nothing in 
return. Then your President came here and promised us the ratification 
of the Sanitary Agreement. We've had nothing but promises’.” The 
Consul General in Buenos Aires (Burdett) to the Secretary of State, 
May 7, 1937. 412. D.S., 835.5151/678/ 
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mittee of the House of Representatives before which he had 
testified. He had told the Committee that the Convention “was 
not the work of the Department of Agriculture and that they had 
not been consulted about it.”” He said he ‘had not dreamed of 
the violence and unreasoning opposition with which members 
of Congress regarded the Convention,” and he considered that 
efforts to promote the Convention would mean the end of the 
trade agreements program.” 


By the summer of 1939 the Convention was dead; no hear- 
ings were ever held by the Committee, and it was officially with- 
drawn several years later. There do not appear to be any real 
grounds for deploring its demise. In view of the gravity of 
later issues which divided Argentina and the United States, the 
ratification of the Convention would hardly have been of much 
importance one way or another.*° 


The genuine fears of many if not all of the cattlemen about 
an outbreak of hoof-and-mouth disease due to the importation 
of Patagonian mutton were not tested, and it may be as well 
that this risk was not run.** 


39 Memorandum of conversation with Francis B. Sayre and other De- 
partment of State officials, March 21, 1939. Wallace’s memory was 
faulty, since Department of Agriculture officials had been consulted during 
the drafting of the Convention. His error is understandable, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that his Department's official position on the 
Convention was given to the Department of State during his absence, 
in a letter by Acting Secretary Tugwell. D.S., 600.1115/1117 

40 At the time, however, Ambassador Weddell’s view was that delay 
in ratification ‘was poisoning all our commercial relations with Argen- 
tina.” He talked with several senators about the Convention, but did not 
succeed in changing their attitudes. Memorandum, March 11, 1939. 
D.S., 711.359 Sanitary/369/ Duggan shared this view: “it is undoubt- 
edly true that the failure of the United States to ratify the sanitary treaty 
signed in 1935 has contributed to the difficulties facing American ex- 
port trade with Argentina.” Letter to F. E. Mollin, April 6, 1939. 
D.S., 635.116/113/ Duggan might have quoted a letter from an exporter 
of woodworking tools, who said that inaction on the Convention was 
“extremely harmful to the export interest of this country,” and that he 
attributed to this inaction “the very marked falling off in our personal 
business” with Argentina. Letter, March 22, 1939. D.S., 611.355/185/ 

*1 The Department of Agriculture learned, in January, 1937, that two 
outbreaks of hoof-and-mouth disease had occurred in 1935 just south 
of the Rio Negro, the generally accepted northern boundary of Patagonia. 
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So far as the good neighbor policy was concerned, Roosevelt 
and Hull had amply demonstrated before all of Latin America 
that they sincerely desired to allay Argentine resentment. Argen- 
tine and Uruguayan newspapers expressed an understanding of 
the political obstacles which had arisen; their appreciation was 
made easy because they already had a phrase, intereses creados, 
for what they called the “vested interests” of stock growers 
in the United States. This phrase had, of course, found its 
way into Spanish to describe groups with which they were no 
less familiar than Roosevelt himself. 


A last flurry of interest in the Convention was stirred up by 
the attempt of Argentina to offer to patrons of its restaurant 
at the New York World’s Fair some of its succulent beefsteaks. 
However, section 306-A was invoked by the Department of 
Agriculture and the Argentines were left with only their excel- 
lent corned beef to grace their menus. This incident was de- 
plored by the NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, (March 16, 
1939) an anti-administration paper, which used the occasion 
to note that in Buenos Aires in 1936, President Roosevelt 
had given what the Argentines thought were “ ‘promises’ that 
this entire question would be re-examined. It appears that an 
agreement modifying the strict application of this sanitary regu- 
lation was duly prepared, but was not pushed lest it give offense 
to some of our cattle Senators. This hardly seems the way for 
the good neighbor—to make promises and then allow them to go 
by default.” 


Certainly, the Department of State “pushed” as hard as it 
could for the Convention, although it does not appear that the 
full weight of the President’s personal influence was thrown 
into the effort. He had more important domestic legislative 
proposals for which he needed senatorial votes, and it was 


In the Department of State, these outbreaks were not regarded as affecting 
its support of the Convention, since “it was never the intention of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry to lift the present embargo against the 
northern section of Patagonia even if no outbreaks had occurred.” 
However, it may be assumed that this news did not make the Bureau 
more favorable to the Convention. Memorandum, May 12, 1937. D.S., 
711.359 Sanitary/365/1/2 
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hardly to be expected that he would risk their success by “‘tink- 
ering with political dynamite’ on this relatively minor issue of 
foreign policy. He was once asked at his press conference 
whether he intended to “put the heat on” the Senate to get the 
Convention through, since Senator Tom Connally of Texas had 
said that otherwise the Convention would remain in a comatose 
condition. The President turned the question aside by saying: 
“The way I feel about the thing is that we ought to tell the 
truth and a very good illustration would be if we were to 
put the shoe on the other foot. Suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that there was a plague of cattle ticks in the Southwest 
and foreign nations were to decline to take any American 
beef from the Northwest because of cattle ticks in the South- 
west. You would have the same parallel case. That is rather 
hard for Tom Connally to laugh off.” # 

This experience demonstrated some of the limits to the good 
neighbor policy. It was possible for the government to take 
negative actions of various kinds, like refusing to land marines 
in Cuba, and refusing actively to uphold the full claims of ex- 
propriated oil companies. It was also possible to take certain 
positive actions such as securing authorization for a general pro- 
gram of limited tariff reductions. It was not possible, however, 
to obtain the ratification of a Convention which was regarded 
by the spokesmen of a politically powerful industry as harmful 
to their interests. The Department of State was mismatched 
in this fight; it had no weapon stronger than its educational 
campaign, and the economic groups that rallied to its leader- 
ship did not occupy, in even one state, the dominant political 
position held by livestock producers and processors in some 20 
states. The case for the Convention was logical and enlight- 
ened; it was reasonably certain that the adoption of the Con- 
vention would neither result in lowering the price of mutton, 
or in raising the incidence of hoof-and-mouth disease. However, 
no guarantee could be given that these dangers would not even- 
tuate, and, in addition, the Department was never able to con- 
vince the cattlemen that no beef whatever would be imported 
if the Convention were approved. Regardless of the excellence 


#2 FDRL, Press Conference, No. 341, February 2, 1937. 
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of the case for the Convention on these grounds, the political 
argument for it was a weak one, because the objectives made no 
burning appeal to the powerful interests who were satisfied with 
the existing situation, nor, indeed, to anyone else. The live- 
stock producers and processors quite understandably remained 
unmoved by the two principal aims of the Department of State: 
(1) to eradicate this source of Argentine resentment against the 
United States; and (2) to increase general United States exports 
to Argentina. Senators who received evidence of support from 
associations of exporters did not seem inclined to take issue 
with their Western colleagues on this question, so that no sig- 
nificant challenge was made in Congress to the quickly asserted 
disapproval of livestock representatives. 

Since no hearings were ever held on the Convention, the 
political strength of its supporters was never mobilized. If, in- 
stead of trying to convert the cattlemen, the Department had 
concentrated on marshalling the forces favoring the Convention, 
and then had requested that the Committee hold hearings not 
later than two years after the signature of the Convention, a 
fairly good showing of support might have been made. The 
Convention would probably not have been approved by the 
Committee, but the Department and the President would not 
have been vulnerable to charges that “promises” to Argentina 
had not been fulfilled. The crucial disadvantage to such an 
approach, however, would have been that during a period when 
neutrality legislation, for example, was also before a Foreign 
Relations Committee chaired by the senior senator from Nevada, 
the Department of State would have been championing a cause 
which could not gain it influential friends in high places. These 
friends were needed in fighting other battles, and after recon- 
noitering, it was deemed wiser not to request committee hear- 
ings, so that an open engagement, even if it were only a skirmish, 
could be avoided. 

In a second case, also involving both Argentina and scientific 
problems, there were demonstrated not only the Department of 
State’s limitations in carrying forward the good neighbor policy, 
but also the lengths to which Department officials were willing 
to go in trying to effectuate the principles of that policy. 
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Paraguayan tea, also called yerba maté or simply maté, is a 
popular beverage in Argentina, Paraguay and southern Brazil, 
comparable in terms of consumption, to tea in England or coffee 
in the United States. Maté and beef are staple articles of diet 
of the cowboys in these countries, and the gauchos carry a bowl 
for making maté and a special kind of straw for sipping it. 


In 1926, the Congoin Company was established in the United 
States to import and sell maté. The company was successful for 
several years. It imported more than 80% of all maté con- 
sumed in the United States, and the volume of imports rose 
from 18,000 pounds in 1931 to over 300,000 pounds in the first 
half of 1935. The imported maté was packaged in paper boxes 
by the Company, labelled as CONGOIN, which was claimed to 
possess remarkable health-giving and ailment-preventing qualities. 
In addition, the Company carried out a high-pressure sales cam- 
paign through the mails and by way of radio broadcasts. It was 
an unauthorized testimonial transmitted over the air waves that 
brought about the ruin of the Company. A physician in San 
Pedro, California, wrote to President Roosevelt on May 29, 1934, 
stating that the President's name was being used in broadcasts 
from Hollywood as sponsoring and recommending CONGOIN.* 


This letter resulted in investigations which caused the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Food and Drug Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture and the Post Office Department 
to believe that they, within their special jurisdictions, and in their 
capacities as protectors of the general interest of the people of the 
United States, should act to restrain the Congoin Company from 
making such statements as: 

“It [CONGOIN}] soothes tired and overworked nerves— 
it is productive of virile vigor. It is a powerful brain stimulant 
with no after reaction, the beneficial results being permanent. 
It produces enormous reserve force and power of endurance, 
and last but not least, is a solvent which eliminates uric acid— 
that curse of our day so common among those who depend 


solely upon alcohol, tea or coffee for stimulation. A perfect 
preventative of common ills’.”’ #4 


43 Letter from Mr. P. B. Dunbar, Department of Agriculture, to E. C. 
Wilson, September 5, 1935. D.S., 611.004 Maté/33/ 
44 Ibid., quoting from literature advertising CONGOIN. 
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The Post Office Department, after investigation, invited the 
Company to present reasons why the use of the mails should not 
be denied to it on the ground that it was making fraudulent 
claims for the curative and restorative attributes of CONGOIN. 


This prompted the president of the Company, resourcefully 
enough, to call at the Department of State to point out the 
imminent danger of a serious reduction in maté imports. He 
also got in touch with the Argentine and Brazilian ambassadors, 
and the Paraguayan minister, all of whom made representations 
to the Department of State, expressing concern that the action 
of the Post Office might harm the new and fast-developing 
market for maté in the United States. For example, a memo- 
randum from the Argentine embassy stated that 

“As this case has already obtained a great deal of publicity 
in the Argentine press, an unfavorable decision by the Postmaster 
General in this case will be an unpleasant surprise for the Argen- 
tine public. The man on the street in Argentina, who is a daily 
user of maté and knows very well its healthy qualities, will think 
that this order is just another case of stopping Argentine imports 
by alleged Sanitary Regulations and a great part of the good will 


which was obtained through the Sanitary Convention signed a 
few months ago will be lost.” 4% 


The Paraguayan minister was disturbed, not only about the 
economic aspects of the case, but also because he feared the 
move against CONGOIN involved an intent to make maté ap- 
pear to be a harmful drink. He said that Paraguay, which had 
been using maté for centuries as a national drink, could not con- 
ceive that it was not a healthful article of consumption, and he 
considered that Paraguayans would be unable to avoid the con- 
clusion that the present action was no more than an attempt 
to find an indirect way to prevent the importation into the United 
States of a Paraguayan product. He noted that the Paraguayan 
soldiers in the Chaco War had drunk only maté, and that Para- 
guay “‘could appreciate in the highest degree how this stimulant 
helped to maintain the vigor and good physical and mental 
condition of the members of its armed forces.” The minister 
concluded by expressing his regret that the Post Office Depart- 


*® Memorandum, August 13, 1935. D.S., 611.004 Maté/2/ 
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ment’s action appeared to prejudice the cause of mutually bene- 
ficial trade between the two countries.*° 

Even before hearing from the Latin American diplomats, Dug- 
gan, on instructions from Welles, arranged with Post Office 
officials a delay in proceeding against the Congoin Company 
“until the Department had a chance to learn the facts in the 
premises.* 

The Post Office officials were cooperative, although one of them 
expressed annoyance with Edward S. Woolrich, the Congoin 
president, who, he said was “exciting the diplomats in Wash- 
ington.” *° 

The Post Office was not prejudiced in any way against maté 
as a drink, and there were no competitors of maté or CONGOIN 
in the United States who were attempting to curb the consump- 
tion of this stimulating and healthful concoction. 

Department of State officers in talking with lawyers in the 
Post Office Department, made it clear that they had no wish 
to interfere in the application of legal measures against the 
Congoin Company. They were, however, concerned with allay- 
ing the fears of the governments and maté exporters in Latin 
America that no attempt would be made to prejudice the sale of 
maté in the United States. A reduction in the duty on maté 
had recently been given to Brazil in a trade agreement, and it 
was feared that the CONGOIN affair might harmfully affect 
negotiations for agreements with other countries. If the reduc- 
tion of the maté duty, which would be extended to other countries 
with whom the United States entered trade agreements, would 
be of little value because of the collapse of the CONGOIN 
bonanza, a bargaining factor in tariff negotiations would be 
lost to the United States.*° 


46 Memorandum, August 14, 1935. D.S., 611.004 Maté/3 

47 Welles had talked with Hull who shared Welles’ feeling “that the 
Department should take the matter up energetically and without delay 
with the Post Office Department.” Memorandum, Welles to E. C. Wil- 
son, August 13, 1935. D.S., 611.004 Maté/2/ 

*S Memorandum of conversation, August 12, 1935. D.S., 611.004 
Maté/1/ 

#9 Memorandum of conversation, August 15, 1935. D.S., 611.004 
Maté/4/ 
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Department officials, sensitive to Argentine charges that the 
sanitary embargo damaged the reputation of Argentine beef in 
foreign countries, urgently desired to avert any publicity dam- 
aging to the good name of the harmless, if overblurbed, maté. 
Happily, there was no divergence of interest between the two 
Departments in the matter; the Post Office representatives agreed 
that if a fraud order were issued, ‘something complimentary 
would be said regarding Yerba Maté.” Department of State 
officers also held talks with officials of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and the Food and Drug Administration, which 
were similar in character to those with the Post Office lawyers. 
Secretary Hull wrote to the chairman of the first of these two 
agencies enclosing copies of the communications received from 
the Argentine and Paraguayan diplomatic representatives, and 
saying that “What the people in those South American coun- 
tries apparently feel is that producers of competing articles have 
instigated this investigation in order to discredit the use of maté 
in the United States. I, of course, appreciate that the only point 
under investigation is that of alleged fraudulent advertising.” 


Hull hoped that no action would be taken to reduce the legiti- 
mate sale of maté, “particularly since the efforts of the South 
American countries to develop the possibilities of the American 
market for maté have received the informal encouragement and 


2950 


support of this Department. 

The CONGOIN affair became a subject for comment in the 
press of Latin America, and the Department of State was in- 
formed by the Brazilian embassy that it was feared the pub- 
licity might aid the opponents of the ratification of the recently 
negotiated trade agreement. The Department of State informed 
the embassy of the assurances given by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and stated that “every effort would be made to avoid 
anything which might interfere with the proper marketing of maté 
in the United States.” °° 

In Argentina, the first news stories about the CONGOIN 
affair were apparently based principally on representations of 


5° Letter, September 3, 1935. D.S., 611.04 Maté/10/ 
51 Memorandum of conversation, August 21, 1935. D.S., 611.004 
Maté/6/ 
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the Company, with the resultant impression that yerba maté 
itself, and not the advertising for CONGOIN, was officially 
being discredited in the United States. However, LA NACION 
published a news article by its special correspondent in Wash- 
ington, William Wills Davies, which correctly stated the posi- 
tion of the United States agencies which were proceeding against 
CONGOIN. The publication of similar despatches in LA 
PRENSA and other papers combined to give Ambassador Wed- 
dell the impression that the situation had become understood 
in Buenos Aires and there appeared to be “‘little if any resent- 
ment” remaining.” However, LA NACION September 18, 
1935) may have taken pleasure in pointing out that maté was 
being given to public school children in Argentina; the paper 
considered that this action is ‘‘a vindication of the democratic 
drink to which the United States postal service seems so opposed 
these days.” 

In the hearings held on the CONGOIN advertising by the 
Post Office, which ran to 800 typed pages, testimony was given 
by Dr. F. W. Norris, medical officer of the Department of Agri- 
culture to the effect that maté, like tea and coffee, contained 
caffein; that the drink made according to the proportions recom- 
mended on the CONGOIN label was not as strong as the maté 
ordinarily drunk in Latin America; and that the Congoin Com- 
pany was not justified in claiming any medicinal value for its 
product.** Exception to some of Dr. Norris’ testimony was taken 
by the Commercial Attaché of the Argentine Embassy, who wrote 
to the Economic Adviser of the Department of Agriculture that 
the testimony was ‘much resented by the Argentine people.” 
The Attaché quoted Norris as testifying that ‘‘ ‘I felt that in some 
cases where I drank too much [CONGOIN] at a meal, two 
cups at a meal, it interfered with my digestion, caused belching. 
It seems to upset my stomach’.” The Attaché was not impressed 
by Dr. Norris’ discomfort, and his own comments were accom- 
panied by a nearly audible hiss of annoyance: 


52 Despatches 867, and 885, from Buenos Aires, September 6, 20 
1935. DS/611.004 Maté/17 and /21/ 

58Summary of testimony in Department of State memorandum, August 
29, 1935. D.S., 611.004 Maté/26/ 
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“I do not doubt that this is true. Probably the same thing 
happened when Dr. Norris smoked his first cigar in his boy- 
hood; but I do not think it is proper to counterweigh these ob- 
servations against all the books that tell of the experiences and 
experiments made in the countries which have been drinking 
maté during several centuries. 


“I can assure you that I have the utmost confidence in the 
fairness of the new policy of the Department of Agriculture 
regarding the settlement of all the sanitary or scientific diver- 
gencies that can arise between our Governments.” °* 

The doom of CONGOIN, but not of maté, was pronounced 
in September, when the Post Office Department issued a fraud 
order on the ground that the Company’s promotion of it was 
‘‘a scheme for obtaining money through the mails by means of 
false and fraudulent pretenses, representations and promises.” 
The order pointed out that maté, labelled as CONGOIN had no 
“practical food value at all,” and when prepared according to 
the Company’s instructions, contained about 1/8 grain of caffein 
per cup. The beverage might ‘excite nervousness and sleep- 
lessness” in a person sensitive to caffein, and it would not ‘‘pro- 
mote longevity, according to the testimony of the medical ex- 
pert, nor is it the fountain of eternal youth as the promoter’s 
radio broadcast represents.” Even the amount of vitamins A 
and D contained in maté-CONGOIN was considered “‘thera- 
peutically insignificant,” according to the order. 

Despite these findings, and presumably in response to the repre- 
sentations made to the Post Office by the Department of State, 
the order pointed out “in fairness to this product,” that maté 
was ‘‘a legitimate article of commerce,” that people may find to 
be “‘a pleasant beverage which many may like as well as or pre- 
fer to tea or coffee.” The order went so far as to express regret 
that “a product which appears to be a source of legitimate revenue 
to the South American republics which export it and whose people 


54In view of the well known and nearly universal opinion of Argen- 
tines that the sanitary regulation on hoof-and-mouth disease was only a 
deceptive form of protection for United States cattlemen, this last para- 
graph may reasonably be interpreted to convey a meaning nearly opposite 
to the ordinary values of the words employed. Copy of letter of Sep- 
tember 4, 1935. D.S., 611.004 Maté/29/ 
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highly regard it for beverage purposes has been so grossly and 
unfairly misrepresented to the American public by means of 
the pretenses as to its possessing remedial and curative medicinal 
qualities” as claimed by the Congoin Company.” 


Mr. Woolrich called at the Department of State to say that he 
would not appeal the fraud order, and that he was assigning 
the Congoin Company to his creditors, who might try to con- 
tinue to sell maté under the CONGOIN name, but by the use 
of advertising which would conform with the requirements of 
the three governmental agencies concerned.” 


Although the terms of the fraud order were as favorable to 
maté as the Department of State could have expected, Welles 
was concerned because the imports of maté had sharply decreased 
with the discrediting of CONGOIN. He felt that it would be 
helpful if a governmental laboratory would make a chemical 
analysis of maté, so that its importers could “‘know exactly how 
far they can legally go in advertising this product for sale to the 
American public.” He asked, in a letter to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace, whether that Department would make such 
an analysis.°" The reply was negative. A similar inquiry was 
then addressed to the Bureau of Standards, with the same result. 
Duggan then attempted to secure analyses from foundation and 
university laboratories, without success. After additional ap- 
peals to the National Research Council, and the American Medi- 
cal Association had elicited no more than polite regrets, Duggan 
admitted defeat—the chemists shunned “‘political’” science. 


Maté, a harmless, pleasant, indigenous, American drink which 
could no longer be bedizened as CONGOIN, and could not 
be provided with diplomatic-scientific support from the Depart- 
ment of State, was left to find a new, and unhappily lower level 


55 Copy of text of order attached to letter from Karl A. Crowley, 
Solicitor, Post Office Department, to E. C. Wilson, September 21, 1935. 
D.S., 611.904 Maté/31/ 

5° Memoranda of conversations with Mr. Duggan, September 30, 
October 1, 1935. D.S., 611.004 Maté/22 and /23/ 

57 Letter, October 25, 1935. /611.004 Maté/42/ 
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in the mysterious ways of the market, and the no less mysteri- 
ous taste of the people of the United States. Within the limits 
of its powers and jurisdiction, however, the Department of State 
had, as in the case of the Sanitary Convention, done its very 
best for the promotion of commerce, and the cultivation of good 
will, with Latin American governments. In so doing, it had 
reconnoitered some of the limits to its pursuit of the national 
interest of the United States. 
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Business Influence in the 


Anglo-Mexican Reconciliation 
of 1884 
By Victor C. Dabl* 


Perhaps the most glorious yet tragic event in Mexico's history 
was the execution of the invader-Emperor Maximilian at Queré- 
taro on June 19, 1867. His “Empire” had its inception in the 
tripartite Spanish, English and French Intervention of 1861, 
organized ostensibly to collect debts owed by the Mexican gov- 
ernment to subjects of those three monarchies, which led, how- 
ever, to long years of bloodshed and misery for the Mexican 
people. The fraudulent Empire’s collapse permitted Republican 
President Benito Juarez to resume his interrupted task of mod- 
ernizing Mexico but some evil consequences of the Intervention 
lingered for many years and inhibited the process.’ 

Maximilian’s demise strained Mexican relations with former 
antagonists for several years. In addition to repudiating Im- 
perial debts and treaties, Juarez’ regime understandably refused 
to deal with the European diplomatic corps accredited to the 
Empire.” The Mexican Republic planned no withdrawal behind 


* Department of History, Portland State College. 

1H. Montgomery Hyde, Mexican Empire, the History of Maximilian 
and Carlota of Mexico (London, 1946). This work is the best bio- 
graphical account of Maximilian’s ill-fated adventure. The Empire’s 
diplomacy is best related in: Count Egon Caesar Corti, Maximilian and 
Charlotte of Mexico, tr. by Mrs. C. A. Phillips (2 vols., New York, 
1928). For a semi-contemporary and heavily military study of the 
Empire see: Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Mexico, Works, Volume 
VI (San Francisco, 1885), 188-332. Mexico’s financial relations with 
foreigners have been studied exhaustively in: Edgar Turlington, Mexico 
and her Foreign Creditors (New York, 1930). For a lively but un- 
documented account of Judrez’s career see: Ralph Roeder, Juarez and his 
Mexico (2 vols., New York, 1947). 
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a Chinese Wall or disavowal of legitimate obligations but only 
sought to negotiate new agreements with old creditor-antagonists 
in the light of the Intervention. Juarez simply wanted European 
powers to be supplicants in order to exact terms from them for 
a change. With a shattered economy, a shaky government, and 
a prospect of a long period of reconstruction and rehabilitation, 
Judrez sought freedom from annoying external pressures by 
refusing to subject his country’s finances to diplomatic discus- 
sions.* 

In outraged defiance European governments attempted no 
diplomatic contacts at the ministerial level and the British gov- 
ernment contented itself with conducting relations through its 
Mexico City consulate. When Juarez’ government refused to rec- 
ognize the British consul’s official acts in August, 1867,* the 
British chargé d'affaires, R. T. C. Middleton, closed all con- 
sulates in the country and his superiors in London met Mexico's 
challenge by closing the legation.° In early December, 1867, 
Middleton placed British subjects and their property under Mex- 
ican responsibility and requested an escort to Veracruz from 
whence he would sail to England.® Similar Anglo-Mexican dip- 






*R. T. C. Middleton, British chargé d'affaires, to Lord Stanley, foreign 
minister, No. 79, Mexico, July 27, 1867. See: Great Britain, Public 
Records Office, documents on microfilm deposited in Bancroft Library, 
Foreign Office, Classification 50, Mexico, Volume 407, folio 62, hereafter 
cited as FO/50/ according to volume and folio FO/50/407/62). Ed- 
ward Henry, Lord Stanley succeeded his father as the Earl of Derby upon 
the latter’s death in 1869 and used his inherited title after that date. The 
British minister at the Mexico legation had departed in November, 1866, 
and Middleton had full charge. 

8 Diaro oficial del gobierno supremo de la republica, Mexico, Decem- 
ber 8, 1867, 1-2. Hereafter cited: Diario oficial. 

* Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, Mexican secretary of foreign relations, 
to Frederick Glennie, British consul, copy, translation, Mexico, August 
30, 1867, FO/50/408/7. 

° Papers relating to the withdrawal of the British Mission from Mex- 
ico: 1867-68. Presented to both House of Parliament by Command 
of Her Majesty, 1868. No. 4, Lord Stanley to Middleton, October 25, 
1867. Hereafter cited: Papers relating. 

® Middleton to Lerdo Tejada, December 8, 1867, Mexico, United 
States Department of State, Papers Relating to Foreign Affairs, Diplomatic 
Correspondence, 1868, Volume II, 392. Hereafter cited: Foreign Rela- 
tions. 
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lomatic interruptions had occurred in 1843, 1844, and from 1861 
to 1864, although consulates had always remained open. To 
allay anxiety among unrepresented subjects and to demonstrate 
an interest in their welfare, Her Majesty’s government planned 
to send warships on occasional visits to Mexico.". The United 
States government had already agreed to act on behalf of British 
residents in Mexico but that was not likely to be a successful 
expedient." Futile and unimaginative reliance on either gunboat 
diplomacy or another nation’s services would hardly suffice for 
diplomatic representation which is after all the only effective 
means for maintaining relations between civilized nations. 

Besides assuming responsibility for Englishmen, the American 
government with Mexican acquiescence represented Frenchmen, 
Germans, Belgians and Italians while their governments had no 
established relations with the Republic. However, the Amer- 
ican state department did not intend to antagonize Juarez in any 
of these “extracurricular” representations.’ 

For the moment Mexico undoubtedly did not miss the British 
legation’s inevitably annoying remonstrances. Likewise, the Brit- 
ish government probably welcomed an opportunity to be rid of 
involvement with this sorry episode. However, other European 
governments might disregard Juarez indefinitely but British 
interests such as mining and other investments, markets for 
manufactured goods, and potential investment opportunities beck- 
oned for a reconciliation. And although Juarez enjoyed shutting 
the door in a bill collector's face, his country needed foreign 
credit which in turn depended upon some settlement of past 
indebtedness. Recovery from the long period of economic stag- 


* Papers relating, No. 6, Edgar G. Egerton, parliamentary under- 
secretary, Foreign Office, to Lord Henry G. C. Gordon-Lennox, secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, October 25, 1867. 

® Francis C. Ford, secretary of British legation, to William H. Seward, 
secretary of state, Washington, September 25, 1867, Fore/gn Relations, 
1867, I, 205. 

® Seward to Marcus Otterbourg, minister in Mexico, No. 11, August 
10, 1867; No. 18, August 15, 1867; and Seward to Edward L. Plumb, 
chargé d'affaires in Mexico, No. 13, October 25, 1867, Foreign Relations 
1867, II, 447-448; 465-466. For British investments and holdings in 
Mexico from 1867 to 1884, see: Alfred Tischendorf, Great Britain and 
Mexico in the Era of Porfirio Diaz (Durham, 1961), 21-41. 
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nation and political chaos required substantial foreign invest- 
ment and, therefore, a new credit rating. Thus both sides had 
economic interests in renewing relations. 


Nevertheless, financial difficulties caused a seventeen-year dip- 
lomatic estrangement. The British government’s refusal to com- 
promise prolonged the separation which was curious since it had 
the preponderance of interest in terminating that awkward con- 
dition. British reconciliation incentives stemmed largely from 
commercial and financial considerations, as well as inconvenience 
resulting from lack of consular representaton, a service especially 
important to foreigners in a country sometimes beset by civil 
turmoil. 

Mexico's British creditors and claimants, who played an im- 
pressive role in prolonging the separation, included several cate- 
gories. One group held nearly $5,000,000 in Mexican bonds 
which had been secured by an 1851 Anglo-Mexican convention. 
Other creditors, usually known as the London bondholders, had 
claims to approximately $70,000,000 according to treaties signed 
in 1859 and 1860 which had pledged Mexican customs receipts. 
Some British subjects held pecuniary claims against the present 
and some past Mexican governments for damages and losses 
dating back to the 1820's and the British government had some 
negligible claims for losses during civil wars and insurrections. 
British investors had good reason to expect their government's 
assistance inasmuch as at least seven times between 1851 and 
1862 it had interfered diplomatically in Mexico on their behalf.*° 
The Mexican government, remembering the 1861 Intervention, 
could not avoid noticing the relief from such pressures after 1867. 
The bondholders actively sought renewal of relations after 1867 
but only if preceded or accompanied by some formal guarantee 
of their treaty claims. Throughout most of the long estrange- 
ment the British government consistently maintained that creditors 
were entitled to another financial commitment by the Mexican 
government before renewal of diplomacy.” 


1° Turlington, 119-125; 194-195. The 1851 agreement was usually 
referred to as the ‘“Doyle-Ramirez convention” while the 1859-1860 
conventions were called the “Dunlop-Aldham conventions.” 
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During the diplomatic stalemate the British government stead- 
fastly insisted that it was the aggrieved party and that renewal 
could be consumated only after Mexico humbly requested it and 
made dutiful guarantees to English creditors. That posture, 
which definitely favored British bondholders, took precedence 
over English mercantile interests. Foreign Office spokesmen 
denied Mexico’s recurrent charge of English complicity in estab- 
lishing Maximilian’s Empire and justified their rdle in the 
Intervention as a legitimate means of claims settlement. More- 
over, the British government refused to assume the same position 
as France and sacrifice valid claims under an implied guilt 
admission. Even so, some realistic functionaries suggested a 
prorated settlement would be sensible under the circumstances. 
From 1868 to 1882 the official British position followed this 
general line and held that no renewal should be made until 
Mexico agreed to settle British claims—lest they never be paid.” 
Likewise, Mexican governments continuously insisted that the 
Intervention nullified creditors’ treaty rights—if not the debts— 
and refused to take the initiative or to make any financial con- 
cessions as quid pro quo." 


Some British merchants sought renewal but purely for business 
purposes and were uninterested in the creditors’ plight. Great 
Britain's Mexican trade had always been profitable, but suspen- 
sion deprived merchants and manufacturers of diplomatic and 


11 Edward Hertslet, Foreign Office librarian, Memorandum as to how 
far Her Majesty's Government are bound to support the claims of British 
Subjects against Mexico, Confidential (4554), November 5, 1881, 
FO/50/440/123. 

12 Sir John Walsham, Memorandum, “Suggestions as to resumption 
of relations.’”” November 15, 1881, FO/50/440/152. Under-secretary 
Sir Charles Dilke’s concurrence is included in an appended comment. 
Walsham’s memorandum was printed subsequently as: Observations on 
the Question of a Renewal of relations with Mexico, and its Connec- 
tion with the Claims of British Creditors. Confidential (4611), 1881. 
Walsham had served in Mexico as attaché and chargé d'affaires from 
1860 to 1866. 

13 Lionel Carden, British vice-consul at Habana, “Notes of the re- 
marks by Mr. Mariscal on the views of the Mexican Government s 
to the renewal of Diplomatic Relations with England,” Mexico, Feb- 
ruary 26,-1883, FO/50/442/43. 
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consular service. German and American competitors, who were 
so represented, took advantage of their English rivals’ predica- 
ment and increased their trade. 

Bondholder agents on both sides of the Atlantic brought 
pressure for a renewal treaty including claims recognition. In 
Mexico City during 1869 and 1870 one representative, E. J. 
Perry, discussed renewal and debt settlements with Sebastian 
Lerdo de Tejada, Mexico’s secretary of state, and attempted to 
obtain the mediation of William S. Seward, former United States 
secretary of state, during the latter’s Mexican goodwill tour. 
Perry's efforts bore no fruit.” 

Another spokesman for English security holders resided in 
Mexico from approximately 1860 to 1880 and although an ob- 
scure personage significantly influenced British policy. Styling 
himself as representing principal international claimants (never 
precisely defined) C. Bourdillon frequently informed the British 
government about Mexican affairs and sought official support for 
claimants. This shadowy character's unsubstantizied and un- 
polished letters described all Mexicans as flighty, weak and 
utterly dishonest and their country as a place where birds had 
no song, flowers no scent, men no honor and women no virtue. 
National officials, he averred, preferred not to discharge foreign 
debts because that left less to steal! Americans in Mexico ob- 
tained debt payments and imported goods almost duty-free, he 
contended, because their government used a heavy hand. Bour- 
dillon declared Mexico unsafe for capital investment and insisted 
that immediate sacrifices of claimants’ rights could never be 
compensated by any future advantages. Only blockade and in- 
tervention would protect British interests and obtain satisfaction. 

Normally such intelligence would have been disregarded al- 
together but lack of regular information channels afforded him 
an audience and, although his information proved erroneous 


™4Lerda de Tejada to Perry, Mexico, September 3, 1869, FO/50/ 
439/17; Perry to Seward, Mexico, December 17, 1869, FO/50/439/19. 

15 Bourdillon to Derby, Mexico, March 20, 1877, FO/50/430/30; 
July 6, 1877, FO/50/430/117; and October 17, 1877, FO/50/439/236: 
Bourdillon to Lord Granville (Granville George Levenson-Gower), 
September 15, 1880, FO/50/436/71. 
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at least once, it was occasionally influential.’ Claiming to be 
on conversational terms with the foreign secretary, Ignacio Val- 
larta, and the finance minister, Matias Romero, Bourdillon offered 
to establish official contacts toward renewal in 1878 but on that 
occasion the British government wisely declined his services."’ 

In the United Kingdom other creditor-spokesmen pressed their 
point. About 1867 the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders 
in the United Kingdom formed a special committee of Mexican 
bondholders, usually called the “London committee.” Two com- 
mittee members, H. B. Sheridan, chairman of the London group, 
and E. P. Bouverie, sat in the House of Commons and used 
their parliamentary positions in pursuing bondholders’ claims. 
Sheridan aggressively raised his pet question in Parliament nine 
times from 1869 to 1884, invariably asking about diplomatic 
progress and for additional aid to bondholders. With monoto- 
nous regularity the government’s representatives responded that 
Mexican initiative to renew was mandatory, and that no official 
aid could be given to private parties. Almost identical questions 
from other members in 1869 and 1874 received similar answers.** 

In August, 1871, Sheridan with customary petulance asked 
the government to disclose its renewal activities and to receive 
a bondholder delegation.*® Subsequently he withdrew the re- 
quest, possibly because it provoked a stinging and somewhat 
inconsistent editorial in The Times protesting any movement to 
take renewal initiative to aid either bondholders or merchants 
as unfitting after the Mexican Republic’s career of debt repudia- 
tion and emperor assassination. The London newspaper oddly 
insisted that England already had more friendly and honest 
customers than could be served conveniently and that bondholders 
could never depend upon the promises of uncivilized Mexicans. 


16 Bourdillon to Lord Salisbury, foreign secretary, April 30, 1879, 
FO/50/435/84, annotation; and Bourdillon to Derby, August 17, 1877, 
FO/50/439/215, see: Derby’s appended ‘‘Note,’’ September 26, 1877. 

17 Bourdillon to Derby, January 17, 1878, FO/50/439/323; Derby to 
Bourdillon, draft, March 23, 1878, FO/50/439/323. 

18 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, Third Series, V. 195, 845; V. 217, 
1563-64; V. 198, 897; V. 197, 119; V. 218, 1838. 

Hereafter cited: Hansard, according to volume and page. 

19 Hansard, V. 208, 1883-1887. 
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Further, by denying herself British capital and enterprise, Mex 
ico might soon cease being independent and without blows 
“pass in her abasement to a worthier race,” and the sooner the 
better! *° 

Five years later a bondholder deputation with Sheridan as its 
spokesman obtained an audience at the Foreign Office. After 
declaring that advice to be patient with barbarous Mexico had 
proved futile, Sheridan insisted the British government had a 
trustee’s obligation to utilize armed force if necessary to protect 
creditors’ rights. Needless to say, the foreign secretary disowned 
that liability. Sheridan also mentioned the British merchants’ 
sorry plight but his proposals for coercion could not be construed 
as promising any assistance to British trade.** Rumors that 
France and Mexico were negotiating renewal of their suspended 
relations inspired Sheridan to broach his question again in 1880 
and 1881 but the government replied no differently from past 
responses. Sheridan brought up the subject again in July, 1882, 
but by then his pleas were losing ground.” 

In August, 1882, a Foreign Office spokesman, in reply to 
Sheridan’s personal letter advised that renewal necessarily in- 
volved abandoning international engagements. Moreover, the 
British government recommended that bondholders relinquish 
treaty rights and risk an equitable settlement from the Mexican 
congress. By 1882 the British government had lost nearly all 
enthusiasm for the bondholders’ cause and considered dropping 
it as a factor in renewal. Sheridan’s offensive persistence availed 
him nothing tangible but the attention his efforts received con- 
tributed to prolonging Britain’s estrangement with Mexico.”* 

The British business community wielded little successful influ- 
ence on renewal before 1882. United States diplomatic assistance 
proved inconvenient as well as limited in value—especially in 
promoting trade—and many British merchants had asked for 


20 The Times, London, August 22, 1871, 7. 

21 The Times, London, March 13, 1876, 6. 

22 Hansard, V. 254, 1950; V. 257, 1101; V. 271, 1615. 

28 Dilke, Confidential, draft, August 4, 1882, FO/50/438/112, and 
“Note,” October 31, 1882, FO/50/440/369; Lord Edmond G. Fitz- 
maurice, parliamentary under-secretary, Minute, January 15, 1883, 
FO/50/443/114. 
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resumption of their government’s services. Manufacturers and 
exporters who wanted to participate in Mexico's rising trade 
energetically agitated for renewal, especially after 1876 when 
General Porfirio Diaz had achieved some measure of political 
stability in his first presidential term. 

In December, 1876, the Association of Chambers of Commerce 
of the United Kingdom, listing fifty-one member chambers, 
submitted a petition claiming that from 1867 to 1876 in spite 
of many obstacles a large and increasing Anglo-Mexican trade 
had developed. Their memorial presented statistics quoting ex- 
ports to Mexico at over £9,000,000 and imports over £4,000,000 
between 1866 and 1875 and attested that nearly 200 British 
vessels entered Mexican ports annually, exceeding arrivals from 
any other European country. But shipping and other business 
were unprotected by consular officers and in event of difficulty, 
the only recourse was to foreign powers’ representatives whose 
interests were frequently antagonistic. The Association insisted 
British merchants deserved the traditional consular and diplo- 
matic support given by their government to similar interests 
throughout the world.** 

The government responded lamely, as did successive minis- 
tries, that there was no evidence of serious inconvenience to Brit- 
ish subjects inasmuch as United States consular service could be 
used and that the weak Mexican government would be unable 
to afford any redress to a diplomatic complaint.** In 1877 and 
1878 similar inquiries on behalf of business interests met with 
almost identical responses.*° 

More petitions followed. Some alleged that lack of diplo- 
matic service had permitted American, French and German com- 
petitors to supplant themselves in the once-prosperous English 
trade; all sought renewal of diplomacy to assist trade restoration. 
In April, 1877, twenty-four English businessmen, claiming to 


24 Sampson L. Lloyd, president, Association of Chambers of Com: 
merce of the United Kingdom, to Derby, “Memorial of the Associa- 
tion of the Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom,” London, 
December 12, 1876, FO/50/429/208. 

*° Derby, “Proposed reply to commons notice,” April 5, 1877, 
FO/50/439/165. 

26 Hansard, V. 233, 734-738; V. 238, 1298. 
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represent important trading interests in Mexico, petitioned for 
British diplomatic representation in preference to that of the 
United States.*” In June, 1877, at the Foreign Office the Marquess 
of Huntley introduced a deputation of eight businessmen ask- 
ing assistance to counteract increasing German competition, and 
to induce capital investment in a promising field. All nine were 
reasonably important, probably respectable, and likely to be 
influential, but like others they received little encouragement.” 
The Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce in November, 1881, 
claimed its members had lost a large hardware trade in Mexico 
during the previous six years. One firm’s Mexican business had 
declined to £1000 from an earlier £20,000.”° 

In 1881 A. C. Renshaw, the Mexican National Railway's 
London agent, stressed the continued inconvenience caused Eng- 
lish residents in Mexico and asked the Foreign Office to receive a 
deputation. His pleas were supported with information on the 
impressive progress in Mexican railway construction, mining 
and trade—all of which utilized British capital and personnel. 
Although he obtained a personal interview, no delegation was 
received because unofficial negotiations in Paris between the Mex- 
ican minister, Emilio Velasco, and the British ambassador, Lord 
Lyons, were then in progress and the government wished to 
avoid any impression of eagerness for renewal.*® Subsequently 


*7 Petition to Derby, April 25, 1877, FO/50/440/195; and The Times, 
London, April 25, 1877. 

28 Derby, Minute, June 25, 1877, FO/50/439/206. Besides three 
London merchants, the consul general for Guatemala (an Englishman) 
and a member of Commons, the delegation included W. T. Morrison 
of the London Bank of Mexico; Robert Geddes, manager of the bank’s 
Mexican office; and A. G. Renshaw, London representative of the Mex- 
ican National Railway. Geddes also had personal problems. Births of 
his two children in Mexico during nonrecognition had been registered 
at the American legation. Their father unsuccessfully attempted to ex- 
change that registration for a British birth certificate, and to establish a 
similar procedure for other children. Citizenship was clouded through 
a technicality for which neither child nor parent was responsible. See: 
Robert Geddes to Derby, London, July 11, 1877, FO/50/430/11; and 
Derby to Geddes, draft, August 4, 1877, FO/50/430/125. 

*® Stephen Watkins, president, Wolverhampton Chamber of Com- 
merce, to C. P. Villiers, M. P., November 24, 1881, FO/50/440/193; 
The Times, London, November 19, 1881, 10. 
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the Foreign Office suggested that Renshaw use his contacts in 
Mexico to urge reasonableness in making a settlement which 
presumably meant a generous agreement with English creditors. 
Apparently Renshaw agreed to do this but he probably exerted 
as little influence in Mexico as in London.* 

At least one American businessman urged renewal of rela- 
tions, thereby illustrating another facet of the problem. The 
Tehuantepec Railway Company, although organized then in the 
United States, depended primarily upon English capital and 
could not hope to raise enough while the rupture continued. 
One of the railway promoters supported his entreaty with ref- 
erences to Mexico’s newly-found stability under General Diaz 
and assurances that renewal would not only expand English trade 
there but would increase customs receipts, which in turn would 
enable the Mexican government to pay interest on debts, make 
public improvements, and develop natural resources.*? Renewal 
was the universal panacea! 

One English claimant who urged his government to renew rela- 
tions offered suggestions differing markedly from those of bond- 
holders. Alexander Grant, longtime resident and owner of 
mining interests in Mexico, departed after 1867 leaving nearly 
all of his once considerable fortune tied up in claims and prop- 
erty, which apparently provided him little or no income during 
nonrecognition. Unlike other creditors, he offered sensible and 
dispassionate arguments. English interests and debt collection 
could be promoted only after re-establishment of a legation, 
which could exert advantageous influence and permit direct nego- 
tiation. An impassé based upon fastidious pride and a petty 


30 Renshaw to Dilke, November 12, 1881, FO/50/440/139; Lord Ten- 
terden, permanent under-secretary, to Renshaw, draft, November 19, 1881, 
FO/50/440/176. 

31 Tenterden to Granville) Memorandum, November 21, 1881, 
FO/50/440/178; Tenterden to Renshaw, draft, November 28, 1881, 
FO/50/440/273; Renshaw to Tenterden, November 30, 1881, 
FO/50/440/289. 

82 Simon Stevens, manager, Tehuantepec Railway Company, to Darby, 
New York City, June 8, 1877 FO/50/439/199. Diaz’s revolutionary 
pronouncements expressed an unwillingness to settle the English debt and 
opposed use of public funds for loans to English railroad builders. 
La Voz de México, Mexico, April 8, 1876, 3. 
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punctilio was deplorable, if not senseless, and afforded a wel- 
comed opportunity to avoid fulfilling obligations. Furthermore, 
he felt England, not Mexico, had taken the first steps in with- 
drawal, and should assume the initiative without recourse to 
mediation by third parties.** 

From about 1876 through 1880 Grant wrote informative let- 
ters to the Foreign Office based upon accumulated experience 
as well as upon recently acquired news from Mexico. Realizing 
public opinion was down on Mexico and most information would 
be adverse, Grant presented reasonably balanced political and 
economic intelligence. By his own admission Mexicans were 
not faultless and he had suffered much from their bad faith, 
but he presented a charitable case in their behalf. A colonial 
heritage of poor government and militarism, coupled to religious 
controversies, natural limitations and foreign intrigues had caused 
Mexico's difficulties. He deplored misleading newspaper articles 
and hostile speeches in Commons that destroyed good will.* 
On one occasion his opinions went unheeded on the strength of 
a resentful report from Bourdillon,** but Grant’s balanced views 
were vindicated ultimately when renewal terms proved to be 
very much like his own suggestions. 

In London, The Times, often a barometer of governmental 
and public opinion, published varying comments about Mexico. 


88 Alexander Grant to Derby, April 25, 1877, Newstead-Upper Nor- 
wood, FO/50/439/187; November 8, 1877, FO/50/430/138; Grant 
to Pauncefote, October 10, 1879, FO/50/435/129. 

’4Grant to Derby, April 30, 1877, FO/50/430/34; June 8, 1877, 
FO/50/430/101; May 12, 1877, FO/50/430/65. Grant alluded to 
one editorial, couched in haughty, insulting and deprecatory phrase- 
ology, discussing the feasibility of renewing relations. Admitting that 
severance, designed to invoke a moral effect upon Mexico, had failed to 
accomplish that in ten years, it urged a wiser course might be to re- 
sume intercourse in order to exert practical influence in favor of the 
numerous interests involved. As for the bondholders, Mexico’s short- 
comings should have been sufficient warning; protection of creditors 
of foreign countries had proved futile and inconsistent. Although the 
article maintained a sensible attitude on renewal considerations, its 
tone needlessly injured Mexican pride. The Times, London, April 28, 
1877, 11. 

85 Grant to Tenterden, April 28, 1880, See: Granville’s marginal 
notation, FO/50/436/43. 
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Letters from a British resident there presented a favorable case 
for the Republic in 1868 and 1869 and spoke glowingly of a 
“quiet reorganization” then underway. According to the cor- 
respondent, British residents received equitable treatment in Mex- 
ico; Anglo-Mexican animosity stemmed from the bondholders’ 
claims; and, Judrez reputedly would settle all debts except 
Maximilian’s. He dropped the meaningful hint that German 
influence increased after a consulate had been established.*° Un- 
fortunately, most commentary in The Times during the next 
twelve years reflected hostility. In 1881, a flattering letter from 
a non-English reader in Mexico exhorted Great Britain to renew 
relations in order to provide beneficial British influence, capital 
and civilization as had been done so advantageously elsewhere. 
Mexico’s storehouse of treasure promised rich rewards which at 
that juncture American capitalists primarily enjoyed. Between 
1881 and renewal in 1884, The Times printed several articles 
describing Mexican prosperity and indicated that country might 
be a profitable business outlet.** 

Another example of English literature favoring renewal for 
trade and investment purposes appeared in 1883. A popular 
book by a young Englishman who had recently returned from 
Mexico opened and closed with suggestions that Mexico had a 
bright future in which his countrymen might share through 
a diplomatic reconciliation.** Issuance of publicity favorable to 
Mexico coincided with the British government’s final decision 
that commercial considerations outweighed protection of cred- 
itors in the renewal question.*° 


36 ‘A British Resident in Mexico to the Editor... ,” The Times, 
London, October 1, 1868, 9; H. J. F. to the Editor, “The State of 
Mexico,” The Times, London, May 18, 1869, 4. 

87 As an example, see: “Mexico as a Field for Investment,” The Times, 
London, January 16, 1883, 3. 

88 Thomas U. Brocklehurst, Mexico Today: A Country with a Great 
Future, and a Glance at the Pre-historic Remains and Antiquities of the 
Montezumas, (London, 1883), viii, 259. Brocklehurst spent seven 
months in and near Mexico City where he met many influential Mexi- 
cans and foreign businessmen. 

8° Fitzmaurice, ‘“Memorandum respecting the Renewal of Diplomatic 
Relations with Mexico,’ March 23, 1883, FO/50/443/176. Inclosures 
with this memorandum included a memorial from the Association of 
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This kind of literature also contributed to reviving Parliamen- 
tary interest in Anglo-Mexican relations. From 1869 through 
1881 the question had arisen sporadically in Commons. How- 
ever, from 1882 to 1884 it came up thirteen times in the lower 
house and once in Lords. In February, 1882, the government 
acknowledged that unofficial conversations in Paris between the 
British and Mexican representatives to France were being con- 
ducted but with no results,*? which was the first instance when 
such an inquiry received any form of a positive reply. Never- 
theless, those talks collapsed by the end of the year. 

But the issue had become hotter and during the next two 
years came up with hitherto unknown frequency. In October, 
1882, and February, 1883, other members seeking renewal infor- 
mation alluded to Mexico’s recent industrial and commercial 
growth. Again, the government vaguely expressed willingness 
to renew but indicated that formidable obstacles still existed. 
By March, 1883, the British government realized somewhat tar- 
dily that its Mexican policy had failed completely and perceived 
a necessity to reappraise objectives. Useless efforts to uphold 
creditors rights had worked a hardship on national prestige and 
many trading interests—as the continuing Parliamentary inquiries 
indicated. After some policy searching, the Foreign Office had 
decided to set aside debt questions and propose to Mexico’s presi- 
dent that the two governments exchange special commissioners 
to discuss renewal and related matters. Nevertheless, the British 
government wanted to avoid any demonstration of eagerness 
and hoped to evade any possibility of an outright rebuff.*? 

Although no official British emissary ordinarily resided in Mex- 
ico, fortuitous conditions made an agent available for transmit- 


Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom favoring renewal, ex- 
tracts from Brocklehurst’s book and its review in Pall Mall. The Diario 
oficial also favorably reviewed this book. 

40 Hansard, V. 266, 1706; V. 269, 1611; V. 271, 1615. 

41 Hansard, V. 274, 373-374; V. 276, 307. 

42 Hertslet, Confidential, (4765) Memorandum on the Proposed Re- 
newal of Diplomatic Relations with Mexico, March 19, 1883, FO/50/ 
443/152; Fitzmaurice, ‘Memorandum by Lord E. Fitzmaurice respecting 
the Renewal of Diplomatic Relations with Mexico,” March 23, 1883, 
FO/50/443/176. 
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ting an overture. In early October, 1882, Lionel E. G. Carden, 
British vice-consul at Habana, Cuba, on his own initiative had 
requested permission to visit Mexico in order to collect data 
for a report on commercial developments—a thoroughly legiti- 
mate objective under the circumstances. Carden probably sensed 
that renewal might be in the offing and wanted some qualifying 
experience for a promotional appointment to a new consulate. 
In November, 1882, even before the Paris negotiations had ter- 
minated, the Foreign Office authorized Carden to make a three- 
month sojourn at his own expense, which indicated that Her 
Majesty’s government had not intended to use Carden as an 
instrument of renewal. 

Nevertheless, Vice-consul Carden’s trip soon became involved 
with the renewal problem because a rumor to the effect that he 
was retained by the English bondholders provoked displeasure 
at the Foreign Office in December, 1882. In explaining the 
apparent mixture of public and private business, Carden ad- 
mitted having asked the bondholders’ committee for information 
concerning Mexican indebtedness as part of his investigations 
and had sketched a debt liquidation program. Although the 
committee seemed to favor his plan, Carden quickly withdrew it 
upon learning his involvement constituted conflict of interest.’ 
H. B. Sheridan, the perennial bondholder advocate in an inter- 
view at the Foreign Office on January 12, 1883, discussed the 
proposed trip and expressed irritation because the government 
preferred Carden’s work to the gratuitous services of Sheridan’s 
son who was already in Mexico and very willing to serve.‘ 


*8H. C. Jervoise, “Minute, Mr. Carden’s application for permission 
to visit Mexico,” January 19, 1883, FO/50/443/107. 

44 Fitzmaurice, ‘‘Mexico,” January 13, 1883, FO/50/443/110. 
Earlier young Sheridan had advised the Foreign Office that he planned 
a trip to Mexico to ascertain whether the government there would meet 
the bondholders terms, whereupon he was furnished a private letter 
of introduction to the British minister in Washington, enabling him to 
meet the Mexican minister there before proceeding to Mexico. Since 
a solution of the bondholders’ claims problems, or any easing of their 
pressure, would assist in renewal the letter was proper. However, the 
letter stipulated that Sheridan had no mandate from either the bond- 
holders or the British government. Young Sheridan apparently did 
not try to pass himself off as a Foreign Office spokesman, but Mexican 
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Although Carden’s conduct brought him under unfavorable scru- 
tiny, he was permitted to proceed to Mexico and he arrived there 
in February, 1883.*° 

The ambitious vice-consul soon busied himself with gathering 
information and—although he had no official instructions—meet- 
ing significant persons, including Ignacio Mariscal, secretary of 
foreign relations. After a few private conversations with Maris- 
cal Carden sensed a willingness to re-establish diplomacy and 
to settle with foreign creditors soon.** The Mexican government 
quickly spiked popular rumors about those matters but Carden 
had planted a seed of interest.*’ 

By this time the Foreign Office had become more receptive 
to an alteration of its renewal policy and permitted Carden to 
remain in Mexico ostensibly to gather commercial data. With 
this turn of events, the British government swallowed its pride 
and in April, 1883, ordered Carden to deliver a message pro- 
posing that the two governments exchange envoys to work out 
a renewal settlement.** On May 14, 1883, Carden delivered 
his country’s overture to Secretary Mariscal and five days later 
the latter in a spirit of cordiality and on behalf of the president 
agreed to the exchange of envoys. In spite of past declarations 
the Mexican government had already taken steps to arrange a 


newspapers (Diario oficial and Monitor Republicano) considered him a 
bondholder representative. His unpopular mission was regarded hostilely 
and suspiciously in Mexico. E/ Siglo Diez y Nueve, Mexico, February 
28, 1883, 2; Diario oficial, February 27, 1883, 1. 

#8 There was much speculation about Carden’s presence in Mexico. 
He was erroneously considered an advance trade agent, a bondholder 
spokesman, and a renewal negotiator. ‘‘British Trade in Mexico,” 
The Times, London, March 24, 1883, 4. 

46 Carden to Granville, Confidential, February 23, 1883, FO/50/ 
442/37. 

47 Diario oficial, Mexico, February 27, 1883, 1; Carden, “Notes of the 
remarks made by Mr. Mariscal on the views of the Mexican Government 
as to the renewal of Diplomatic Relations with England,’’ Mexico, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1883, FO/50/442/43. 

48 Pauncefote to Granville, Minute, March 31, 1883, and Carden to 
Granville, Confidential, April 3, 1883, FO/50/442/45; Granville to 
Carden, Confidential, draft, April 19, 1883, FO/50/442/1; Granville to 
Mariscal, draft, April 19, 1883, FO/50/443/191; Pauncefote, Note, 
May 1, 1883, FO/50/442/45. 
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debt settlement—although not in connection with the renewal 
negotiations.*° 

News of the impending reconciliation provoked enthusiasm 
in the Mexican capital, both from official and unofficial sources.” 
Even though Britain took the initiative, the eagerness was not 
entirely one-sided. President Manuel Gonzalez openly wanted 
to revive Mexico’s credit with foreign investors ** and probably 
wanted to increase his flagging prestige by making a good 
renewal settlement before his administration ended in December, 
1884. Although Gonzalez had spent large amounts on legitimate 
public improvements, much of the expenditures had been wasted 
through graft and corruption and more credit was necessary to 
continue-construction of worthwhile projects. If it had not been 
for the need to replenish the defunct treasury, Gonzalez would 
have been willing to perpetuate the rupture and let English 
creditors go on screeching for their money. Although Gon- 
zalez would not be forced to make a debt settlement before 
obtaining renewal now that Britain had taken the initiative, one 
was inconvenient without the other. 


In response to Parliamentary inquiry about Mexican relations 
on May 24, 1883, the British government for the first time replied 
that negotiations for renewal were in progress.” A week later 
the government, without disclosing that it had taken the initia- 
tive, announced that Mexico and Great Britain would appoint 
special envoys to each other without ministerial status to conduct 


49 Mariscal to Granville, May 18, 1883, translation, FO/50/442/83; 
Carden to Granville, Confidential, May 19, 1883, FO/50/442/79. 
H. H. Bancroft’s History of Mexico, VI at page 435 states clearly 
that Britain took the initiative. This passage was included at the sug- 
gestion of Porfirio Diaz who corresponded with Bancroft during the 
1880's. ‘Suggestions for changes in Chapter 19, V. 6, History of Mexico, 
incorporated in published work,” From Porfirio Diaz, Mexico, 1886, 
H. H. Bancroft Collection, M-M 392, folio 13. 

5° Carden to Granville, Confidential, May 26, 1883, FO/50/442/100; 
“Mexico y Gran Bretafia,”” E/ Siglo Diez y Nueve, Mexico, May 28, 1883, 
1. This paper also applauded prospects of immediate renewal with 
honorable terms as likely to promote credit and investments, admit- 
ting that English business and capital had been missed during non- 
recognition. 

51 Diario oficial, February 27, 1883, 1. 

52 Hansard, V. 279, 753. 
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two separate sets of renewal negotiations. Sir Spenser St. John, 
minister to Peru, had been accredited as a special envoy to 
President Gonzalez of Mexico;** Ignatio Mariscal had a like 
appointment to Her Majesty’s government in London. 

For almost a year the question rested in the House while 
diplomats conducted separate negotiations in the capitals of 
their respective assignments. This curious diplomatic procedure 
proved to be awkward, slow, almost entirely unproductive, and 
even magnified the disagreements between the two countries. 
Such dilatory action finally provoked more Parliamentary in- 
quiries. No real progress could be reported in April, 1884, 
but when the question came up in both Lords and Commons in 
August, 1884, the situation had changed for the better.°° With 
admitted pleasure, on August 11, 1884, the government spokes- 
man announced that five days earlier a preliminary agreement 
reached in Mexico City had restored diplomatic relations and 
provided the ground work for an ordinary treaty to regularize 
trade and commerce between the two nations.*° 


58 Hansard, V. 279, 1323. Lionel Carden assisted St. John during 
renewal negotiations and ratification procedures and served as consul 
in Mexico from 1885 to 1899. Besides active and aggressive consular 
service, from 1885 to 1889 he served on an Anglo-Mexican Mixed 
Claims Commission. His original assignment in Mexico had been 
clouded by conflict of interest charges and on three later occasions he 
involved himself in similar difficulties. From 1899 to 1913 he served 
variously as consul-general and minister in Cuba, Guatemala and other 
Central American republics. After being knighted in 1912, Carden 
returned to Mexico in 1913 as minister only to become embroiled in 
Revolutionary politics and, because he earned the enmity of United States 
officials, was recalled in 1915. He died within a few months—a dis- 
traught and embittered man of only sixty four years. The Times, London, 
October 18, 1915, 3; Burton J. Hendrick, Life and Letters of Walter 
H. Page (Garden City, N. Y., 1922), Volume I, passin. 

54 Hansard, V. 287, 454. 

55 Hansard, V. 292, 76. 

66 Hansard, V. 292, 425-426; Turlington, 200-203. Turlington’s 
otherwise excellent account errs in stating that St. John and Mariscal 
signedthe renewal agreement. Mariscal was then in London and only 
learned about the treaty after it had been signed in Mexico by St. John 
and José Fernandez, acting secretary of foreign relations. Mariscal, 
although he thoroughly disapproved of the treaty, served as minister to 
Great Britain until 1885 when President Diaz appointed him secretary 
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Even though the renewal agreement had been formally ratified 
in October, 1884, the question came up in Commons the follow- 
ing month. An inquiry about renewal and settlement of British 
claims against Mexico resulted in publication of a resumé of 
the whole problem. The government spokesman expressed con- 
fidence that Mexico would live up to the renewal agreement 
which provided for investigation and discharge of legitimate 
claims on both sides. A copy of the agreement had been included 
in the papers on renewal laid before Parliament.*’ Nearly two 
years elapsed before the bondholders and the Mexican govern- 
ment could arrive at a financial settlement, demonstrating the 
problem’s complicated nature.® 


Many factors in motivation prompted the British government 
to reinaugurate diplomatic relations with Mexico, and a general 
assessment of those factors has not revealed any single one 
which forced the issue to a conclusion. A combination of pres- 
sures ultimately resulted in breaking a long deadlock. Parlia- 
mentary discussion was certainly stimulated by Mexico's creditors 
and by commercial interests. The Foreign Office claimed that 
it must uphold Britannic honor, but it was susceptible to economic 
and political pressures, and was certainly sensitive to the press. 
Even though no single factor can be designated as the prepon- 
derant stimulus, it must be recognized that the British government 
allowed creditors’ claims to keep diplomatic relations suspended 
for seventeen years, and in the final settlement, a point of honor 
did not seem to mean very much in the face of the obvious 
commercial benefits to be realized in the Anglo-Mexican recon- 
ciliation. 


of foreign relations. St. John served as minister to Mexico until 1893 
and became very friendly with Mariscal. 

57 Hansard, V. 293, 1099-1100. Also see: Papers Respecting the 
Renewal of Diplomatic Relations with Mexico, Presented to both Houses 
by Command of Her Majesty, 1884. The papers presented by the 
Foreign Office outlined the highlights of renewal negotiations. At best, 
they presented a truncated, if not outright misleading, view of the re- 
newal subject through a selection of only sixteen documents. Mexico's 
position is explained in: Preliminares de la reaniidacion re relaciones 
diplomaticas entre México y la Gran Bretafia, 1884. 

58 Turlington, 200-211. 














The Failure of the 
Stevenson Mission — 
June 4-22, 1961 


By Simon G. Hanson* 


“In Montevideo,” wrote the leading North American cor- 
respondent in Latin America, ‘Mr. Stevenson accomplished 
nothing.” The visit to Chile, he went on, “was an inglorious 
failure.” In Buenos Aires, ‘‘Stevenson’s only accomplishment was 
to receive requests for more than a billion dollars in direct 
grants and aid.” ‘He made no great impact in Peru.” In La 
Paz, Stevenson was reported to have been surprised that Juan 
Lechin had refused his request to issue a statement denouncing 
the communists. In Caracas, the visit was summarized for Amer- 
ica’s leading correspondent in these words: “No hits, no runs, 
no errors.” And it appeared that Stevenson had “learned noth- 
ing that the Embassy had not already reported to the State 
Department.” “The Brazilians were highly pleased with the 
visit but that was the extent of the accomplishment” and Mr. 
Stevenson emerged from the conference with President Quadros 
“greatly perturbed over the President’s views on international 
policy and was unable to hide that perturbation in subsequent 
conversations with other Brazilians.” * In Asuncidén, contributed 
Barron’s, the nation’s leading financial weekly, “Stevenson proved 
himself a master of equivocation.” * 

Having failed, the envoy returned gloomy, apprehensive, con- 
veyed his gloom to congressional committees and the National 


* Editor, Hanson’s Latin American Letter. 
1 Jules Du Bois in Chicago Tribune. 
2 June 19, 1961. 
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Press Club alike. Despairing of the collective insecurity as- 
sured by the Organization of American States, he offered the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee a characteristically muddled 
summary which requires close examination if it is to be under- 
stood: ‘‘On the economic count, I am optimistic,”” said Stevenson, 
“but when it comes to the political side . . . my attitude is 
less optimistic.” * 

Origin of the Mission. For the President of the United States, 
the purpose of Mr. Stevenson’s mission was clear: “He will 
consult with officials of the governments of the South American 
continent about what can be done to perfect and accelerate our 
inter-American program for social and economic development 
as well as our cooperation in other respects . . . In this effort 
each country needs first of all to help itself. But we must also 
help each other and move together. Governor Stevenson will 
be ready to explain our ideas as to how this can be done.” 


For the envoy himself, the purpose of the mission was similarly 
clear: “To consult on plans for advancing the Alliance for 
Progress program and the possibilities of collective action to 
defend the Western Hemisphere against Communist penetration 
and subversion, including indirect aggression through Cuba.” * 
And on the eve of his departure, he said that “I hope our next 
step is some concerted action by the Latin American republics 
to isolate this infection (Cuba) before it spreads.” * And ap- 
parently accepting graciously the New York Times’ estimate that 
“Stevenson was probably the least tarnished in Latin American 
eyes by the Cuban debacle in April,” ° Mr. Stevenson admitted 
that “My defense of the U.S. Government’s position on Cuba 


3 Stevenson’s testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
is available in Hearings on S. 1983, “International Development and 
Security,” pp. 1093-1125. His testimony before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee is available in Hearings on H.R. 7372, “The Interna- 
tional Development and Security Act, Part III”, pp. 991-1017. Unless 
otherwise indicated, references to the hearings are taken from these 
publications. 

* Hearings on S. 1983. 

5 New York Journal-American, May 21. Interview with Hearst Head- 
line Panel. 

6 June 4, 1961. 
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has not seemed to have impaired the personal regard I have 
enjoyed among the UN membership.” ’ 

For the press, the purpose of the mission not only seemed 
clear but also prompted an assessment of priorities within the 
assignment. Stevenson’s task, reported the Washington Star, 
was not only to consult on the Alliance for Progress but also 
“to pick up the pieces after the abortive invasion of Cuba.” A 
great reporter, Eric Sevareid, cabled from Lima that ‘No one 
man on one quick trip can rebuild all of Kennedy's sagging fences 
south of the Border. But no other man can smooth Kennedy's 
path for his own journey to Montevideo as well as Stevenson .. . 
Stevenson should concentrate his efforts on Brazil. He must try 
to advance the hour when the key figure in South America, 
Janio Quadros, gets off his uncomfortable fence.’” (At the time 
it was still believed that Kennedy would be going to Punta 
del Este). 

The influential Washington Post editorialized that “Steven- 
son’s eloquence and idealism, one of our great resources’ were 
being called on to quell “the gnawing doubts in the hemisphere 
about U.S. policy as a result of the Cuban fiasco.” The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor saw usefulness in collecting information 
which presumably was already available in Washington, labelled 
the trip ‘‘an inquiry into whether the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram is still being thought of as ‘The Castro Plan’ or is credited 
to genuine U.S. interest in Latin American problems.” * 

The Times (London) found Mr. Stevenson’s job to be “‘to 
convince the doubters that the President’s scheme of Alliance 


7 New York Journal-American, May 21, 1961. Stevenson’s role in 
the Cuban disaster has never been made clear. Since the Administration 
adopted the attitude that there is enough guilt to go around for the 
whole advisory group which participated in this fiasco, it has blasted 
every effort to set out responsibility. The best account that has appeared 
is “Cuba: The Record Set Straight” in Fortune, September 1961. Mr. 
Stevenson told the UN that the planes used in the attack on Castro’s 
fields were Castro’s own planes, which does not sound too impressive 
today. And he has been criticized for allegedly blocking the second 
essential plane strike, which however he denies. His influence on that 
critical decision is believed by many observers in Washington to have 
been very considerable. 

8 June 14, 1961. 
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for Progress is truly conceived in terms of building up the unity 
of the hemisphere by functional cooperation for economic and 
social betterment, and not of confederation for any project for 
power politics.” ° 

A mission so well defined would appear, then, to provide 
criteria for judgment of its success, and establishment of such 
a judgment would appear to be important since there was gen- 
eral agreement with Newsweek's estimate that “The U.S. position 
to be expounded by Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon (at 
Punta del Este) will be based largely on Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson’s South American report.’ *° 

The Economic Side. Mr. Stevenson had been preceded by 
repeated and open assurances to Latin America, made by every- 
one from the President down, that a major program of economic 
assistance would be launched on condition that Latin America 
take such measures of self-help as would make the U.S. expendi- 
ture effective. If any interpretation of the President's definition 
of the mission is free of challenge, it is that he expected Steven- 
son to indicate that ‘‘the perfecting and accelerating” of the 
program would hang essentially on Latin America’s readiness to 
act in self-help. And if any informational role was to be served 
by Stevenson, it must clearly consist in his ability to report to 
the President on the extent to which Latin America was prepared 
to do its part. 

To the consternation of the Congress, Mr. Stevenson seems 
to have ignored this facet of the problem. 

“To what extent,” asked Senator Gore, “did you find the 
governments in Latin America expressing sentiments that the 
U.S. should not impose conditions on its economic aid?” 

Stevenson replied, nonchalantly: “I do not know that I can 
answer that at all. I do not believe it was ever discussed. We 
never talked in terms of what conditions we would impose on 
a loan.” 

Gore was flabbergasted: “The Congress was led to believe 
that we had passed through the stage of giving merely for the 


® June 7, 1961. 
10 August 7, 1961. 
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sake of giving. We were assured that the Act of Bogota pro- 
vided that these funds would be available only after certain 
conditions were met. If it turns out that the Administration 
is dispensing funds merely to entrench the governments in power 
and does not refuse to dispense the aid until certain reforms 
are assured, I think the Congress will be seriously disillu- 
sioned.” ** 

(Gore’s naivete is almost embarrassing. At the time the 500 
million appropriation [H.R. 6518} was going through the Con- 
gress in the form of a blank check, his gesture of outlining 
stipulations which should govern the expenditure of the fund 
had been regarded in the Executive as rather a childish mani- 
festation and had been dismissed as not worth bothering with, 
particularly since he was prepared to support the blank-check 
measure anyway. Now, at the very moment that he was sup- 
porting back-door financing made necessary in the eyes of the 
Executive by the threat that the Congress might otherwise inves- 
tigate too closely what use was being made of the funds and 
what conditions were being attached to the use, he appeared 
surprised that the underlying stipulation of the whole program 
had been abandoned by the President’s envoy). 

The Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
was even more shocked by the revelation. He was after all an 
original “Reform or else’ man. He had gone to the floor of 
the Senate on H.R. 6518 to insist that “we must make clear 
to these governments that 7f they are converted to the cause 
of genuine social reform, we will help them; but /f they are not, 
we do not propose to be swept away with them.” * 

Now, Fulbright wanted to know if Stevenson was being quoted 
correctly when the press reported that “Stevenson cautioned 
against efforts by the U.S. to impose conditions for economic 
assistance.” 

Stevenson was honest: “Yes.” 


Fulbright was now in full distress: “That is contrary to the 


11 Hearings on S. 1983. Gore’s earlier position may be found in Con- 
gressional Record, May 9, 1961, pp. 7129-7131. 
12 Congressional Record, May 9, 1961, pp. 7117-7119. 
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whole idea of Bogota at which it was agreed that assistance 
granted would be clearly dependent on very specific undertakings 
for self-help.” 

Stevenson was firm: “We cannot say ‘you must do thus and 
so’ as a condition for giving.” 

Fulbright was no less firm: “I do not follow that. It seems 
to me that if a country is not willing to make firm commitments 
for undertaking specific reforms, we should say we are not 
interested.” 

Stevenson then went off-the-record on grounds of security.** 
His position was firm, however, for in the Report to the Secretary 
of State, he reaffirms his stand: “I consider it both hard and 
wrong to impose conditions . . . We must not set ourselves up 
as arbiters of what is good or bad for others.” 

It was clear then that the first accomplishment of Stevenson 
in South America had been to make policy, rather than to explain 
the President’s policy or to develop information on the reaction 
to that policy. Unless we are prepared to accept the idea that 
the Executive Branch of our government had never intended to 
comply with the position set forth for the Congress, and that 
Stevenson in his frankness had merely let the cat out of the 
bag, it is clear that Stevenson had destroyed the U.S. position 
on economic aid. 

Weeks later, the surrender at Punta del Este was to reflect 
the confidence of the Latin Americans, engendered by Mr. Ste- 
venson, that a melon was to be cut in Washington and that 
outside of some superficial face-saving measures that might be 
instituted occasionally to impress a wandering Congressman or 
might be built up in connivance with USS. officials to present 
the appearance of a gesture in the direction of social reforms, 
the U.S. had now retreated from the position of self-help as a 
firm and binding condition for financing from Washington. The 
battle had been lost before it began. This alone marks Mr. 
Stevenson’s mission as a colossal disaster. 

The failure had stemmed apparently from Stevenson’s panic 
when confronted with the Latin American reaction to Wash- 


18 Hearings on S$. 1983. His Report to the Secretary of State was 
issued as State Department Press Release 527. 
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ington’s basic position. “A few governments,” he gloomed to 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, “appear to believe that 
the meeting should be the occasion for cutting of a new aid 
melon, a new gravy train, with little regard to self-help measures 
or structural reforms in such fields as land tenure and taxation. 
But most of them paid at least lip service to the concept of 
self-help and several were in dead earnest on this front.” 

Presumably, by the time he finished his conversations, even 
the latter were having second thoughts on the subject. Oddly 
enough, or perhaps not oddly, considering the characteristically 
muddled manner in which the recommendations are set forth, 
Stevenson reported to the Secretary of State that “Virtually 
all with whom I spoke recognize the need for maximum self- 
help.” Perhaps he had expected more careful excisions from 
the transcript of the hearings on the hill. 

The pressure on an amateur having inadequate knowledge 
of a field is always terrific, and apparently Stevenson was in 
panic, in this sense resembling the mood in which the whole 
Latin American policy was being developed at the White House 
and in which the Cuban fiasco had been hatched so inexpertly. 
He arrived in Buenos Aires, for instance, apparently fully briefed 
that this was the ‘‘preferred client” of the U.S. in South Amer- 
ica, because it had permitted petroleum concessions quite incon- 
sistent with world practice and as such wholly disadvantageous 
to Argentine interest. He knew that in contrast with our policy 
toward Brazil, in which persistent denigration of the Brazilian 
development effort (despite the fact that it dwarfed anything 
that Argentina could even envisage) and an almost total cessation 
of assistance had marked the campaign to make Brazil yield on 
petroleum, the U.S. Government in Argentina was now embarked 
on quite the opposite type of campaign which involved support 
of the Argentine Government at any cost. A great hoax was 
in process of perpetration in which Argentina was being officially 
publicized as a model in economic activity: as prices rose at the 
rate of 36% per year, the press was told by the World Bank 
and the State Department in glowing terms about the “stabiliza- 
tion” of prices that was achieved; as the balance of trade soured 
in the absence of export capacity, Washington poured in funds 
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and then stood aside to remark in awe at the manner in which 
exchange reserves ‘had been increased” through the heroic ef- 
forts of the Argentine government on balance of payments;; 
drawings on the Monetary Fund were justified in terms of ex- 
pectations that budget deficits would be eliminated and when 
instead the budgets continued at horrendous levels and other 
commitments also were avoided, the facts were concealed. Daily 
the social tensions were increased by the ‘ncreasing share of the 
national income that went to the few at the top and the de- 
creasing share that accrued to labor. Corruption and graft on 
a scale rarely reported previously from the Plate were a matter 
of everyday reporting to foreign offices on every continent, but 
it was not publicized in this country. And most of all, it was 
deemed important not to permit the public to understand that 
the Argentine President had virtually no support at home and 
was relying chiefly on support from Washington which he mo- 
bilized at strategic intervals.** 

Unable or unwilling to penetrate the hoax, Mr. Stevenson 
approached his conversations with the preferred client seriously. 
He spouted the story of self-help, of social reform, of the 
challenge of the times. And suddenly he found himself over- 
whelmed by press and government officials alike. His viewpoint 
that it was time for fiscal and land reform in Argentina was 
denounced angrily by responsible editors. In fairness, it must 


14 Outside of the so-called “banana republics” during the dollar-di- 
plomacy days, it may be questioned whether any Latin American 
government ever depended so largely on external manifestations of sup- 
port in order to maintain itself in office. The official trips abroad, the 
improper statements out of Washington to bolster the regime, the stra- 
tegic timing of release of letters manifesting support, all form part of 
the pattern. Even when the Argentine press and military and public 
became fed up with the Argentine regime because of the secret meeting 
with Che Guevara after Punta del Este, the regime manipulated a few 
routine letters from an officer of the cabinet in Washington to suggest 
the intimacy of U.S. and Argentine policy, and even hid behind the 
skirts of the White House by publicizing a chance interview of a 
White House assistant with the Cuban official to suggest that Argentina 
and the U.S. were engaged in parallel discussions. In some way, it was 
reported, during the crisis even a routine letter from Washington on 
Berlin policy was exhibited to demonstrate the backing of the White 
House. 
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be admitted that Argentina had already officially informed Wash- 
ington that it would have no part of the reforms which Washing- 
ton was ready to bribe Latin America into accepting. A better 
informed diplomat might have had intellectual resources on 
which to draw, for there was an easy answer to the nonsense 
perpetrated by the Argentine press and officialdom as to the 
absence of need for land and fiscal and social reform. But 
Stevenson surrendered. He returned to the United States to 
report that ‘‘Argentina does not have the social reform problem 
that you will find in most of the countries.” Money would be 
poured into Argentina without any serious effort at self help, 
and as far as the United States is concerned, the country could 
wait for another Eva Perén, perhaps next time with a Russian 
or Red Chinese accent, to attend to the needs of reform. 


He was apparently so sold on the Argentine reaction that he 
singled out Argentina as the country that was on the right road, 
even though its viewpoint was directly counter to that which 
had been advanced at the White House and to the gullible 
Congress: 


‘Are the people of South America really in a mood to do 
something for themselves or are they looking to us to do it?” 
asked Representative Bolton. 

Stevenson replied: “It is impossible to generalize. They are 
in a mood for us to do it very definitely, and in varying degrees 
they are in a mood to do it for themselves.” 


Asked “where do you find any who want to do something for 
themselves?’’, Stevenson wasted no time in citing Argentina! *° 


When Stevenson said on his return that he was “optimistic 
on the economic count’’, it was clear that he was referring to 
his “discovery” that the Latins would not hesitate to avail them- 
selves of a place on a gravy train with “no strings attached.” 
He could now report to the White House after 18 intense study- 
days that it would be possible to get rid of the money as fast 
as it could be obtained from the Congress, whether through 
back-door financing or any other way! 


18 Hearings on H. R. 7372. 
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On the economic side, then, Stevenson had destroyed the con- 
cept of selfhelp as the complement of U.S. aid, on which the 
whole congressional and public acceptance of the program had 
been based in the United States. He had given the Latin 
American officials the reassurance they wanted, namely, that there 
would be no conditions governing the cutting of the great melon 
in Washington. His conversations must necessarily have con- 
tributed to reduced interest in Latin America in effective land 
and fiscal and social reform. 


But this was not the sole measure of the failure of the Steven- 
son Mission. 


The Political Side. The envoy had said that he was embarking 
on a mission to consult on “the possibilities of collective action 
to defend the western hemisphere against communist penetration 
and subversion, including indirect aggression through Cuba.” He 
returned pessimistic, his powers of persuasion disproved, if indeed 
the powers had been used. 

“The failure of the April invasion attempt,’ mourned Steven- 
son to the House Foreign Affairs Committee, ‘“‘gave added 
impetus to communist-Castro penetration since it seemed to imply 
immunity of left extremism in Latin America from U.S. retalia- 
tion.”” And he impressed on the Congress the fact that he had 
not attempted to suggest that a program to save the hemisphere 
from communism by joint economic measures should be related 
in some way to cooperation from the other American republics 
with respect to communist Cuba. Congressman Burleson was 
worried about this point: ‘““What will be the effect if any of the 
attitude of the various nations represented at Punta del Este with 
reference to their attitude on Cuba and on hemisphere defense, 
particularly their opposition to communism? Will that be a con- 
sideration or will the consideration be only their willingness to 
cooperate in the various reforms envisioned under the alliance 
for progress?” 


Stevenson had of course already rejected self-help ‘‘coopera- 
tion” as a condition for U.S. financing. Now, he rejected the 
idea that political considerations enter into any influence on 
the outflow of U.S. treasure. 
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Burleson continued: “Their attitude toward Cuba will not be 
a qualification as to any help?’ Stevenson felt that only “if 
there are conditions of such internal disorder or such communist 
subversion would this be a factor.” *° 

At the National Press Club, Stevenson rejected the possibility 
of collective action against Cuba unless two of the three major 
countries (Brazil, Argentina and Mexico) approved, and he 
found this quite unlikely even if complete “success’’ crowned 
our efforts at Punta del Este. ‘‘No collective action against Cuba 
can even be considered unless the Uruguayan meeting offers some 
hope to the miserable masses of Latin America,’ he pontificated, 
and even if it does offer this hope, he felt, it would require the 
assent of two of the three countries mentioned, which he believed 
impossible to obtain. 

“The time will come,” Stevenson intoned, “when we make a 
conscientious effort to bring the Organization of American States 
up to date .. . This time is coming when we have to modernize 
the American System to take care of this kind (Cuban) of inter- 
vention from the outside as in Cuba.” 

But he indicated that for the moment, he favored intervention 
only elsewhere by shipment of arms and ammunition for purposes 
of internal security to maintain governments favored by this 
government in power, and non-intervention in cases of com- 
munist control such as prevailed in Cuba. Congressman Curtis 
was startled: “If we give military aid to a party in power which 
is relatively conservative, are we not accused of interfering in 
the internal affairs of these countries?” Stevenson replied with 
assurance: ‘I am not aware of it.” ” 

The State and Defense Departments had already informed 
the Congress that it was their estimate that there would be 
drastic deterioration in the Latin American situation in fiscal 
year 1962 and that we should be prepared to rush arms and 
ammunition for internal-security maintenance without having to 
wait on a Presidential determination and that funds for this 
purpose should be bolstered. ‘The problem of internal subver- 


16 Hearings on H. R. 7372. 
17 Hearings on H.R. 7372. 
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sion,” Stevenson told the House Foreign Affairs Committee, “has 
increased a great deal. I would think in many of them they 
need additional (military) help.” ** It was alright, Stevenson 
felt, to intervene in this manner between two domestic non-com- 
munist parties, but to intervene or for the O.A.S. to be asked 
to intervene in a movement against the communists in Cuba 
would constitute reprehensible intervention. Oddly enough, arms 
were being rushed at the moment to the Lechin-Paz government 
in Bolivia, to fight off the military might that had been entrusted 
by the same government to the armed militia. And as Senator 
Morse remarked in the course of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee hearings on the project to speed internal-security assistance 
to Latin American governments, cases were threatening to arise 
where the arms once they arrived might be used by the “wrong” 
side. 

One of the low points in Stevenson’s political analysis seems 
to have been reached when he claimed that he “had convinced 
the presidents and governments concerned that the problem of 
Cuba is not a bilateral one.’ There is little evidence of this, 
but a convincing indication of the opposite position when it is 
remembered that within weeks of the Stevenson trip, the protege 
of the United States (Argentina) was meeting with Che Guevara 
seeking to mediate communism in Cuba as a bilateral problem. 

Mr. Stevenson had of course shared the general aversion to 
dictatorships, although he had always failed to make it clear how 
the U.S. should deal with dictatorships of the Left as against 
dictatorships of the Right. On a previous trip to South America, 
he returned convinced that “the source of much of the anti- 
Americanism springs from the conciliation of dictators.” *° And 
he emphasized particularly such acts as the pinning of medals 
on Perén and Perez Jimenez. When, now, it became known 
that Stevenson was to visit Asuncién, the New York Times bled 
aloud: “It would have been so easy for Mr. Stevenson to have 
left this stop out of his itinerary. The effect would have been 
sensational without in any way repudiating our normal and 


18 Hearings on H.R. 7372. 
19 Meet the Press (TV program) April 24, 1960. 
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necessary relations with the recognized Paraguayan Government.” 
The anguished Times hoped that at least he might avoid being 
photographed with the Paraguayan leader. Typically, Mr. Ste- 
venson answered that he was making a trip arranged by the 
State Department and the White House, and would go where 
he was asked to go like a good soldier. He found Paraguay 
“lives under a government short of a totalitarian police state 
by far but reluctant to fulfill its pledge of democracy.” Barron’s 
a reputable weekly indeed, was disturbed that he had “delivered 
two messages of greeting—one in English, the second in Spanish. 
According to a reporter on the scene, the English text gave vent 
to Mr. Stevenson’s alleged dislike of dictatorship; the Spanish 
text carefully omitted such sentiments. Mr. Stevenson seemed 
to have presumed that neither American correspondents nor 
Paraguay’s officials would notice the difference.” *° 

“When it comes to the political side,” Mr. Stevenson had 
reported to the Congress, “‘my attitude is less optimistic.” After 
years of demanding that the United States exert leadership, he 
had evaded the central issue of dictatorship in Asuncién, and it 
depressed him that after all his years of ivory-tower criticism 
as an irresponsible essayist, he was now shown up as a person 
who actually had not the slightest notion what to do when put 
face to face with a situation in a position of great challenge 
and responsibility. He had concluded that the U.S. should now 
intervene with arms and ammunition to hold particular govern- 
ments in power even if they represented only a minority of the 
voters and accordingly were vulnerable to typical Latin Amer- 
ican forms of manifestations of displeasure from the opposition, 
whatever might be the inconsistency of this position with his 
“discovery” that non-intervention was almost a religion among 
his fellow-essayists writing with equal irresponsibility in Latin 
America. And he had accepted without challenge the Latin 
American decision that the Russian influence in Cuba—the cow 


20 June 19, 1961. The correspondent of the Daily Telegraph (Lon- 
don) cabled from Asuncién: “Stroessner, today, indicated he did not 
want any advice, particularly from Washington ‘imperialists’ by rejecting 
the suggestion by Stevenson to ease harsh measures and facilitate U.S. 
financial assistance. Instead, he closed opposition papers . . .’ 
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that yielded the golden eggs for Latin America—should be 
allowed to grow without interference. 

On the economic side, his mission had resulted in a betrayal 
of American interest which would long burden the United States. 
On the political side, his mission, it seemed, was to report that 
when there is no leadership from the United States, there is 
essentially no leadership in the Americas. And the envoy, for 
one, had accepted his inability and his country’s inability to exert 
any form of leadership. 

The inevitable label of failure presumably might yet be 
avoided if it could be shown that Mr. Stevenson, as a source 
of information for the White House, had rendered notable serv- 
ice. What is his score as a purely informational specialist ? 

The Information Collected. In a sense Stevenson's services 
were needed in the purely informational field even more than 
they were needed as an emissary to plant the meaning and ideas 
of the White House plans in Latin American minds. For at 
the moment, U.S. policy was being made in a vacuum. American 
foreign policy had probably never been made in such an atmos- 
phere of ignorance. The Department of State had been totally 
“neutralized” by the enlistment of a small corps of personal 
advisers to the «resident, and morale slumped and experts 
resigned as the White House ‘‘operated”. The only experienced 
and informed specialist on Latin America in the group, Mr. 
Adolf Berle, Jr., had early lost caste as a result of the failure 
of his own mission to Brazil and possibly in reflection of the 
general dissatisfaction with the failure of the invasion of Cuba. 

Policy, the press was briefed, rested with a young man who 
had been born December 7, 1931, graduated from Tufts Uni- 
versity in 1953, graduated from Harvard Law School in 1958, 
worked as an aide to Justice Frankfurter for the October 1958 
term of the Supreme Court, conducted an investigation of rigged- 
quiz shows in 1959, joined Mr. Kennedy for the 1959-60 cam- 
paign. From the campaign he was called to the White House 
where he was first given responsibility for Cuban affairs, and 
later, possibly because of the tremendous “‘success” of the U.S. 
conduct of the Cuban invasion matter, was put in charge, to use 
the United Press phrase, of “commodity stabilization and long- 
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range financing” for Latin America. Strictly speaking, the press 
was asked to understand that his central responsibility was 
Latin American economic problems, but his knowledge and ex- 
perience obviously was equally adequate in the political field, 
and whether it was Che Guevara or the Argentine Ambassador, 
they quickly learned that the State Department should be short- 
cut and attention directed to this young policy-maker. 

It is understandable that with such a focus of policy making, 
the bases of policy and the information affecting the bases of 
policy-making might well be less than satisfactory. Again, it 
was common during this period for the President of the United 
States, upon reading some inconsequential squib on a Latin 
American country in a newspaper, to phone some official in the 
government and invite a quick briefing on the squib. And 
throughout the government, minor officials, many of whom had 
never experienced even at second-hand a call from the White 
House, were experiencing the intoxicating experience of having 
White House officials calling up for information—some that a 
school child might properly be expected to know, some that 
would be routine at the proper desk in the State Department. 
Clearly, this was a time when a one-eyed man could be king in 
this empire of the blind, and the opportunity for Mr. Stevenson 
was indeed great as he toured the continent. 

How good an observer was Mr. Stevenson? What did he 
contribute to the mobilization of ignorance in the Latin Amer- 
ican policy field in Washington? 

(1) The Kennedy Administration was Brazil-conscious, and 
it had in fact seized on the northeast like a child with a new 
toy. The White House, however, was grievously in need of 
information, for the Brazilian regime was persistently adopting 
neutralism with leaning toward the far left, and positions on 
commodity stabilization and other perennials of policy were 
being built in ignorance apparently of even material that the 
U.S. Embassies had filed with State which all too frequently ran 
counter to the “knowledge” that the White House had picked 
up on the fly. 

Senator Symington wondered: “‘Isn’t the general problem of 
neutralism beginning to develop in Latin America?” 
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Mr. Stevenson was ready for that one: “It started as I stated 
in Brazil. But the rest of the hemisphere outside of Cuba have 
not embraced it. I think Brazil has reconsidered.” *’ 

He had even better news in his opening presentation to the 
Foreign Relations Committee: “Quadros is in the process and 
has made a considerable amount of progress in eliminating 
domestic communist elements.” And for the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee he had this clincher: ‘““We felt convinced by 
the time we left that Quadros was having somewhat of a second 
look. He was re-evaluating his views on several points including 
the negotiability of Cuban-American relations. He was one of 
those who has felt that this was a bilateral problem which con- 
cerned only Cuba and the United States, and I think we succeeded 
in convincing him that this is an all-American problem that 
concerns other states than the United States.” * 

In a matter of weeks, the succession of displays by Quadros 
of his sympathy with the Cuban regime, his direction of the 
delegation at Punta del Este on the matter of Castro, the award 
to Che Guevara of one of Brazil's highest awards (which the 
Christian Science Monitor noted ‘‘Is reserved for foreigners who 
have done much for Brazil”), the ingratiating contact with the 
Russian trade mission, the conduct of the Vice-President in Red 
China, culminated in the resignation-crisis of August 25. 

Mr. Stevenson’s estimate that Brazil had reconsidered its neu- 
tralist position (with leanings toward the far left) and his esti- 
mate that Brazil had responded to his plea regarding the multi- 
lateral character of the Cuban problem could not have been 
more wrong. 

(2) What other advice did Mr. Stevenson have to offer? He 
was impressed, he said, that one-half cent per pound for coffee 
could have tremendous meaning for Latin America because it 
involved more than all the aid that the U.S. was likely to render 
the affected countries under the new program. The press re- 
ported this finding carefully without analyzing what $15 million 
per year actually amounts to relative to U.S. foreign aid plans. 


21 Hearings on S. 1983. 
22 Hearings on H.R. 7372. 
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There was no indication in the press of the nonsensical character 
of the statement.” 

About that time the administration began to slip the word 
to the press that it was getting ready to administer a rvse in the 
price of coffee in this country in the face of all the economic 
conditions that pointed to the feasibility of a drop, and the press 
faithfully began to inform the American people that plans were 
under way to lift coffee toward the dollar a pound mark which 
in the 1950s had touched off the great disaster in coffee which 
started the whole problem. Obviously, it was no part of Mr. 
Stevenson’s role to know anything about the problem. Presum- 
ably it was not for him to know on the basis of U.S. Government 
reports that the larger part of the world’s output of coffee was 
produced very profitably at 13 cents per pound or less, and 
that in fact production is so profitable at that level that 55% 
more coffee is produced than can be absorbed by the world 
market. And that at that level production is so profitable that 
it had been increasing steadily and almost universally. Presum- 
ably, it was not for him to know on the basis of U.S. Government 
reports that Latin America had lost some 25 million bags of 
exports in the 1950s by reason of the concerted attempt to rape 
the consumer, that is to say, a loss of around one billion dollars 
in exchange receipts. In addition, Latin America had lost some 
eight to ten percent of the world market permanently to com- 
petitors outside the area. And additionally, Latin America had 
“succeeded” in cutting the per capita consumption of coffee in 
the United States by 12%, an annual loss which was proving 
impossible to regain under existing price manipulation, let alone 
the newly planned manipulation that the public was being in- 
formed of in advance. Presumably, it was not for Stevenson to 
know that the proposed activity by the State Department on 
coffee involved an additional annual cost to the U.S. consumer 
of roughly one billion dollars per year and a drain on balance 
of payments of some $0.6 billion per year. And in the event 
that Western Europe succumbed to U.S. pressure to help in the 


3 Later a version published in the Congressional committee hearings 
lifted Mr. Stevenson’s figure to 10 cents per pound. 
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“great work”, it would cost European consumers around $0.7 
billion per year and affect their balance of payments by some 
$0.4 billion. 

But in his role as the eyes and ears of the President for the 
period June 4-22, it was Mr. Stevenson’s job to report the Bra- 
zilian position which was about to be reported by the Embassy 
to the State Department that the Brazilians considered the current 
level for Santos 4s (34 cents) to be quite reasonable and ade- 
quate, that the Brazilian government wanted to retain flexibility 
in the market, that it would limit import quotas to non-cartel 
members and that the government realized that another price- 
scandal in this country would put their entire coffee economy in 
jeopardy. That is to say, it is not the function of an adviser to 
bring undigested and erroneous information to the White House, 
nor to contribute to a domestic propaganda barrage which had 
little basis in fact or little to recommend it in policy. 

And when television brought Mr. Stevenson’s message to the 
American people, it noted that despite the price rise of coffee 
to its existing levels marking the commodity as one that had 
advanced more than most other commodities in the world mar- 
ket, the worker on a coffee farm in Colombia still gets only 72 
cents per day. There was of course no reason to believe he 
would fare differently now, for the coffee plan was being 
advanced on the thesis that if coffee prices are raised, govern- 
ments may get so much additional export-tax and similar revenues 
that it will not be necessary to institute the fiscal reforms or social 
reforms that would make possible economic advancement for the 
mass of the people. In other words, the coffee plan was a 
method of concealing the substitution of U.S. funds wrested 
from the consumer for the redistribution of income which was 
required abroad in any serious conception of the Alliance for 
Progress. Perhaps this fitted in with Mr. Stevenson’s notion of 
donations without conditions, no strings attached, but it had 
little if any relationship with the challenge of our time which 
was reiterated so mellifluously by the White House. 

(3) Nor would Mr. Stevenson accept the notion of leadership 
within the continent. After a year of findings by most unbiased 
observers that U.S. aid is being spread too thin and after a pledge 
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to the congress for fiscal 1962 foreign aid that one Latin Amer- 
ican country (Brazil) would be selected along with two other 
countries (non-Latin America) for a major attack on the prob- 
lems, Mr. Stevenson had his usual muddled approach: 

Senator Fulbright asked: ‘“You mentioned that the real hope 
is that Argentina and Brazil and the United States must be the 
core for development and guidance of Latin America. Would 
this lead to the conclusion that instead of just spreading our 
aid thinly all over the continent we should be more selective 
and concentrate it more in Brazil and Argentina in the hope 
that if they are made strong, they in turn would become leaders 
and guides?” 

Stevenson was not ready for this consistency: “I think that 
this would be deeply resented by all the smaller countries and 
it would probably be a serious and severe blow to the American 
system and the Organization of American States.” ** 

(4) Stevenson flew into Caracas with a prominent Bolivian 
on board—Mr. Juan Lechin. Lechin was quoted in the New 
York Times as feeling that “he had found the White House 
well disposed toward helping Bolivia economically but that the 
State Department left much to be desired.” 

By a shrewd manoeuver which sped his car out of the convoy 
line and routed him into the city in unexpected fashion, Mr. 
Stevenson reached La Paz without incident. He found Bolivia 
“the most explosive situation in South America.” A minority 
element within the ruling party, now in exile, warned him 
before he reached La Paz that known communist elements were 
included in the faction now dominating Bolivia, but Mr. Steven- 
son had been briefed to shake them off and was ready with the 
words: “We are aware of the social drama of the Bolivian 
revolution which is taking place in an independent and freedom- 
loving Bolivia. We know about the constant agitation of those 
who do not want progress and freedom but misery and com- 
munism.” He favored military aid for the ruling faction which 
had destroyed the Bolivian economy, had been accused by inde- 
pendent foreign press observers of winning the election by fraud, 


24 Hearings on S. 1983. 
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and had been quite conscious of what it was doing when it 
placed arms in the hands of civilians in order to assure control 
of Bolivia. ‘The miners are against the government,” reported 
Mr. Stevenson in a pinpointing of the use that would be made 
of U.S. military assistance. He did not concern himself with 
the fact that the miners’ leader, who had been a persistent 
obstruction to the plans of the U.S. government and international 
agencies to right the economy, had returned from a successful 
borrowing trip to Washington only to offer the miners the 
thought that he too was resentful of the effort to instill dis- 
cipline among them without which it was obvious that the U.S. 
funds would be pouring down the drain. He did not concern 
himself with a scandalous use of foreign-aid funds to pay off 
a single-deal confiscation in what was a very involved matter, 
according to the press, including such elements as divorce legis- 
lation and other factors not usually associated with the White 
House conduct of foreign aid. Apparently Mr. Stevenson felt 
that his task was to be a good soldier, to parrot the reports that 
had led to almost a decade of waste involving at least $200 
million, and now involved (or required according to his version) 
the rapid dispatch of arms and ammunition to fight down any 
opposition which might want to use the arms that had been 
given them as civilians by the same government to which we 
now sent the new arms. 


(5) If we are to judge by the reports given the congressional 
committees, Mr. Stevenson was most impressed by the ability 
of the government of Ecuador. For no other did he have the 
blue ribbon accolade “a very good government.” As he put it, 
“a very good governmental group headed by Velasco who seems 
confident that there is no communist problem in his country 
and if there is he can deal with it by the force of his peaceful 
philosophy and his personal popularity.” 

Just a month before, the foreign minister had resigned in 
Ecuador reportedly because the President would not join him 
in outspoken opposition to the Castro regime, and had laid the 
issue on the line: “All the Americas are involved in an extremely 
dangerous and delicate situation because of infiltration of im- 
perialist communist forces in a Caribbean republic which has 
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declared itself definitely aligned with the Chinese-Soviet bloc.” 
And there had been a persistent threat from the Ecuadorean 
government of abandonment of inter-American pledges regarding 
the relation with Peru. And the London Times noted that the 
President had been returned to office last year “even though his 
period of office had been characterized by administrative disorder 
and dictatorial inclination. The past year has not shown any 
marked improvement in the government's efficiency, and this is 
exasperating the younger men who are ready to assume control 
when the opportunity arises.” For Stevenson, it apparently suf- 
ficed to find that the government would not afford any aid and 
comfort on the Castro issue, that it would be a trouble-maker 
on the relationship with Peru. This ‘very good government”, 
which alone of the ten could qualify on this count. 

(6) Not the least extraordinary of Mr. Stevenson’s findings 
concerned the devotion of Latin America to “hard loans’ as 
against soft loans, grants, concealed-grants and the like. ‘‘For- 
tunately,” he said, “most of the governments appear to be 
thinking mainly in terms of hard loans to the extent that the 
real credit worthiness of these projects permits. I was gratified,” 
he told the Secretary of State, ‘to observe a widespread ten- 
dency for governments to think in terms not of grants but of 
hard loans for specific public investment projects designed to 
provide each country with solid structures capable of meeting 
properly the needs of all its people.’” Where had this observer 
been for a generation? If there is one unchallengeable factor 
in the situation, it was the persistent pressure for “softer” and 
“softer” financing. In response to this, there had been a steady 
proliferation of the structure of financing in Washington—and 
each extension of the apparatus, each new bureaucratic bud, 
involved recourse to “‘less-hard’’ financing, until at the time of 
Mr. Stevenson’s visit, we were essentially dealing with an ap- 
paratus of concealed-grants. 


(7) In Chile, the envoy found a “broad traditional devotion 
to democratic institutions.” And also, “sources of social dis- 
content remain in the continuing economic stagnation and the 
need for positive action on land reform.” Conservative elements 
who were mindful of their role in the long history of pioneering 
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social reforms were unimpressed by Mr. Stevenson’s lecture on 
the case for social and tax reform, and surprisingly broad back- 
ing for a new attack on the American copper companies which 
would, in keeping with Mr. Stevenson’s program “oblige them 
to associate themselves closer to the Chilean economy” was an 
unexpected “‘bonus” in reverse from the visit, which if the truth 
be admitted was not appreciated in Washington. 

(8) If the envoy’s country delineations were basically poorly 
informed and tended to mislead, the “factual’’ data that he 
mobilized were even more faulty. Understanding the need for 
any “expert” to throw in an occasional figure, he told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, for instance, that Argentina had 
reduced its exchange requirements for petroleum in a period of 
five years from $350 million to almost zero. The requirements 
had not been $350 million and the cost on balance of payments 
would long be very very large, of course—and in fact much 
larger than it need have been had not the President on whose 
behalf Mr. Stevenson was citing these erroneous figures not ac- 
cepted Washington’s mandate on petroleum. The envoy might 
better have cited to the Congress how /ittle direct-investment 
had actually been required, according to the data furnished by 
the U.S. Department of Commerce, to accomplish the utilization 
of the oil reserves that had already been proved up by the Argen- 
tine government entity. And if he had had any comprehension 
of policy and policy making, he would have understood that it 
was precisely the tactics used in achieving Frondizi’s surrender 
on oil which took the investment relationship back to the nine- 
teenth century and thereby might well doom both the U.S.-Ar- 
gentine political relationship and the status of non-petroleum 
investors in the Plate. He might even, in fact, have advised 
the President that he had found a situation which was precisely 
that which militated against any effective implementation of the 
Alliance for Progress. 


Conclusion. Mr. Stevenson’s repute as a humorist and wise- 
cracker is actually much more firmly established than his position 
as a specialist on Latin America and Latin American policy. It 
was to be expected, thus, that when Bob Hope, also an established 
comedian, joked that “Stevenson is about to visit the U.S. friends 
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in Latin America—and thus will be back the same day,’ Steven- 
son would appreciate the gag and even top it: “But I stayed 
eighteen days.’ And for the lesson to be derived from his 
success in avoiding the demonstrations that had greeted Nixon, 
still another fellow-humorist (on the Chicago Daily News) came 
to the rescue with a telegram: “Your cordial reception invariably 
recalls the hostility shown Nixon Stop Also that he did not have 
$500 million to distribute.” 


But there are more sober ways of appraising the achievement 
of the Stevenson Mission. 


Clearly, he did not advance the Alliance for Progress, if by 
advancement is meant the communication of understanding of 
what is required of Latin America. Instead, he virtually de- 
stroyed the U.S. position on the matter of aid conditioned on 
effective reform. 


Again, clearly, he did not advance the possibility of collective 
action against communist penetration and subversion in the hemis- 
phere. Instead, he chose to accept the fact that the Latin 
American had no intention of engaging in self-help whether 
economically or in the equally critical sphere of defending him- 
self against the political encroachment of the alien philosophy. 


Clearly he did not “advance the hour when the key figure in 
South America gets off his uncomfortable fence” of neutralism. 
In fact, he totally misinterpreted the position of the man in 
question. 


He apparently found that the great financing which the U.S. 
was introducing was still regarded as the Castro Plan, and the. 
Administration followed this thinking when after Punta del Fste 
it went back to the Congressional committees to cite the bogey- 
man Che Guevara as the target that the U.S. must envisage 
every step of the way. 


It must be clear that the clichés regarding Latin America, 
which every “‘liberal” has at his command, are no substitute for 
knowledge and no basis for leadership. Yet, he seemingly aban- 
doned any concept of leadership by this country, any concept of 
a stand on principle, and succeeded in reducing the position 
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of the United States to the lowest common denominator, what- 

ever sacrifice of principle might be involved. And clearly, to a 

White House dangerously ignorant of Latin America, he brought 

only a hodgepodge of misinformation and half-digested hearsay. 
The path had been cleared for the disaster at Punta del Este. | 





The Domestic Political Effects 


of Foreign Aid: 


Case: The Failure in Bolivia 


By Heliodoro Gonzalez* 


For the thoughtful Latin American, the significant consequence 
of U.S. foreign-aid activity, as far as the United States itself is 
concerned, is not the volume of treasure which the country 
chooses to shed but rather the effect on the American system 
of government. 

The Latin American thinks of the U.S. Treasury essentially 
as an inexhaustible fund, a fund created without sacrifice or 
burden, and as such available—whether through legitimate bor- 
rowing or through a sustained posture of mendicancy or through 
the device of blackmail. 

But when he sees, in the execution of the foreign-aid program, 
the persistent effort to violate the authority and responsibility of 
the Congress, the steady process of misinformation by which the 
less-critical and sheeplike members of the Congress are encour- 
aged to avoid any thinking or scrutiny of their own, the blackened 
image of the United States which is created by the Executive's 
disregard of successive congressional revelations regarding cor- 
ruption and scandal and inefficiency in the program, the abuse 
heaped on any congressman who dares challenge figures or per- 
sonnel or statements of accomplishment, that is to say, the whole 
thesis that the end justifies any means, the Latin American comes 
to realize that the program within the United States is a threat 


* The author write “The House Investigation of the Nixon Incident,” 
Inter-American Economic Affairs, Volume 12, No. 2, pp. 53-82. 
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to the very concept of constitutional government, which oddly 
enough the program purports to intend to strengthen overseas. 

The Latin American is told repeatedly that the foreign-aid 
program seeks, in countries like his where political stability and 
respect for sound constitutional government have been hard to 
achieve, to provide economic strength as a support for sound 
political institutions which in turn will be conducive to effective 
economic advancement within an environment of freedom. 

Yet, as the foreign-aid program proceeds, he sees the USS. 
Executive taking on the coloration of the strongman so well 
known to all Latin America, riding ruthlessly over the Congress, 
abusive of any exercise of constitutional controls over the power 
of the purse, scornful of any challenge on grounds of graft, 
corruption and inefficiency, insistent that the bureaucracy grow 
and grow without limit as long as its self-perpetuation is dedi- 
cated to increased power for the Executive and reduced power 
for the Congress. He sees the press, apathetic, ignorant, relying 
on official press releases, as indeed the Latin American recog- 
nizes all too often from memories of his own strongmen, quick 
to challenge any Congresman who dares raise his voice in protest 
against the exact amount of financing sought or who even dares 
to protest when no justifications at all are brought in with the 
appropriation bills* And he even sees the President of the 
United States, asked what disposition had been made of three 
officials who had been heavily criticized in recent well-docu- 
mented congressional investigations for unsatisfactory conduct of 
the foreign-aid program, asserting that two of them have actually 
been promoted, and that the third is a case with which the 
Executive is not familiar. (Investigation revealed an apparent 
promotion in this case too.) 

And although it is not for the Latin American to counsel his 
rich and generous neighbor, he may well ask whether, when the 


1The Executive position is characterized also by continued emphasis 
on the need for use of international agencies rather than U.S. agencies, 
because the international agencies are free from the scrutiny and discipline 
of the Congress, and by continued preference for use of contingency 
funds assigned to the President, because of the ability under such financ- 
ing to avoid any checking-up by the Congress on the exact use and 
circumstances of use of the funds. 
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treasure has been expended (the process presumably ends as it 
does for all drunken sailors) the cost to the United States in 
terms of its political institutions may not be greater than the 
mere financial burden assumed. 


All this by way of introduction to a typical problem—the fail- 
ure of the aid program in Bolivia—which has been highlighted 
by recent testimony before U.S. congressional committees. Spe- 
cifically, on March 21, 1961, the following exchange between 
Congressman Passman of the House Appropriations Committee 
and Mr. Lincoln Gordon, a White House aide later nominated 
to be Ambassador to Brazil: 

Mr. Passman: ‘What kind of a position are we in if, with this tre- 

mendous outlay of cash in such a brief period in Bolivia, it does not 

appear from the record that there has been any progress in that coun- 
try? What is the answer to that?’ 

Mr. Gordon: ‘The answer to that is that there has not been progress 

.. . There has been economic stagnation and in fact the living standard 

per capita has gone down.”’ ? 


For years each effort by the Congress to protest the lack of 
accomplishment in Bolivia had been brushed aside by the Execu- 
tive imperiously—yours not to reason why, yours but to vote 
the cash and cry. Successive congressional investigations reveal- 
ing scandals and inefficiency and worse in the use of funds had 
failed to disturb the Executive, even though on some occasions 
they necessitated finding suitable promotions for the individuals 
involved. The Congress had suddenly become not a branch of 
the U.S. government, but the ‘“enemy’’, to be stripped of factual 
analysis as the basis of the decisions entrusted to it by the Amer- 
ican system of government, to be excoriated at every show of 
independence or exercise of judgment. Was this phase of Amer- 
ican political life really different from that of the Trujillos and 
the Perons and the others whose regimes the Executive of the 
U.S. commonly deplored, and to the extinction of which, as a 
political institution, it was thought that the foreign aid program 
might contribute? 


* Hearings before the House Appropriations Subcommittee, Inter- 
American Programs for 1961,” p. 118. 
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Witness the Under-Secretary of State briefing the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee on “The Current World Situation” on 
January 29, 1959 when the budget is not the point at issue: 
“There are certain places where the situation is serious and we 
cannot see that even though we are making substantial contri- 
butions in economic aid that the situation is improving. That is 
the situation in Bolivia. It is very difficult to foresee what the 
future of Bolivia is and how Bolivia is going to get to stand on 
its own feet.” ® 


Now, hear the International Cooperation Administration jus- 
tify its new budget request May 10, 1960 in terms of accomp- 
lishment: 

Mr. Andrews: ‘You had a bad situation down there (Bolivia) and it 

is better today?” 

ICA: “It is much better today. I think the thing is under control 

today. I think we have solved some of the most serious problems. 

I think we are on a steady keel and making considerable headway at 

the present time. But there is no use arguing that it has not been 

a very tough time.” 4 

And finally, the White House finding March 21, 1961 in 
simple terms: “There has not been progress.” ° 

Are we to understand that scepticism on the part of the Con- 
gress is not warranted? That the prostitute metropolitan press 
is justified in accepting the judgment of the foreign-aid officials 
that whatever budget appropriation is sought should be granted, 
that congressional judgment could not possibly replace or chal- 
lenge the obviously questionable statements made by the Executive 
at budget time? 

Again, on May 10, 1960 the Deputy Director of International 
Cooperation Administration saw “‘some encouraging signs of 
progress” in Bolivia. And the Assistant Secretary of State even 
held out hope for a reduction in the burden on the United States: 


* Under-Secretary of State Dillon, later to be Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Kennedy. 

* Hearings before the House Appropriations Subcommittee, ‘Mutual 
Security Appropriations for 1961,” p. 1903. 

5 Hearings before the House Appropriations Subcommittee, “Inter- 
American Programs for 1961,” p. 118. 
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“We are hopeful and have so told the Congress that we can 
gradually reduce our special assistance to Bolivia.” ° 


But when the Acting Director of the Office of Inter-American 
Regional Political Affairs of the State Department went to the 
witness stand on March 12, 1959, this exchange took place: 

Mr. Rooney: ‘Do you think the situation is any better in Bolivia now 

than it was two years ago?” 

Mr. Dreier: “No, I would say definitely not. That is certainly a 

most unfortunate development.”’ ? 


The pattern of denying the lack of progress in the program 
in Bolivia was early established in budget hearings and it con- 
tinued throughout a period when reports of the American Embassy 
were openly reporting the lack of progress and were being read 
by reporters in Washington. On one instance, when Senator 
Fulbright protested the disparity between State Department as- 
sertions of progress and the Embassy’s position as revealed in a 
Washington newsletter, the Department was sufficiently sure of 
the Congressional unwillingness or inability to obtain and read 
the report for itself to hold its ground: “We are encouraged by 
the progress that has been made.” * 


Throughout the whole process of sinking almost a quarter 
billion dollars in Bolivia to the end of achieving what the White 
House aide in 1961 termed “economic stagnation, no progress, 
and a decline in living standards’, the Executive went to the 
hill determined that the Congress should not know the truth, and 
acted in pursuit of a single tactic, namely, to try to bring out 


° Hearings before the House Appropriations Subcommittee, ‘Mutual 
Security Appropriations for 1961,” p. 1866. 

" Hearings before the House Appropriations Subcommittee, ‘Depart- 
ment of State Appropriation,” p. 912. 

8 Hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, “Mutual 
Security Act,’’ June 3, 1957. The State Department testified that pub- 
lished material had been taken out of context. It was quickly demon- 
strated that the material cited had not been taken out of context, that 
the Embassy’s position was quite different from that taken by the State 
Department before the Committee, and before the unfortunate official 
had completed his case, a new report from the Embassy testified again 
to the fact that the Committee was not being given the full and correct 
story as the Embassy saw it. 
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money for still another year, regardless of how the appeal might 
look as the years went on and nothing in the way of progress 
could be demonstrated: 


Here is the Assistant Secretary of State on June 14, 1955 hold- 
ing off the critics in the Congress: “I believe it is not in the 
least excessively optimistic to say that if the progress that has 
been made heretofore in this field is continued in a normal and 
wholesome manner, within the next short while the Bolivian 
people will achieve the ability to stand on their own feet and 
to sustain themselves without outside assistance.” ° 

The same Assistant Secretary of State had emphasized earlier 
that the lack of progress which he denied and which was to be 
revealed later must not be attributed to a lack of planning: ‘“The 
Bolivian government has a carefully developed plan prepared 
with the assistance of the U.S. and UN technicians to overcome 
this condition and achieve a stable situation.” *° 


On May 16, 1955, the Acting Assistant Secretary of State 
counselled the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on the rea- 
sons why it will be possible “for the United States to withdraw 
from this operation in a relatively short time. . . . If we can 
continue this aid for another two years they will have made 
really very substantial progress toward the diversification of their 
basic economy and getting away from this sole dependence upon 
tin. . . . In about five years there will be some kind of equilibrium 
between agriculture and mining.” ** Presumably the deteriora- 
tion was envisaged as proceeding in step as between the two 
fields of endeavor! 

On the same date: 

Senator Smith: “That is really an emergency feeding operation you 

are advocating right now. I am very much interested in your sug- 


gestion about building up their food production. I think that is 
terribly important.” 


® Hearings before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, ‘Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1955,”’ pp. 308-311. 

1° Hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, ‘Mutual 
Security 1955,” pp. 290-323. 

11 Hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, ‘Mutual 
Security Act of 1955,” pp. 293-295. 
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Mr. Sparks: “Yes.” 


Senator Smith: “You think that after this year we will be through 
with that?” 


Mr. Sparks: “I expect it will take two years.” 1” 


By fiscal 1962 budget-hearing time, the foreign-aid presenta- 
tion, starting with $3.3 million Public Law 480 for 1961, read 
for 1962 ‘$3.8 million food item for the Bolivians’ use, and of 
(deleted) of the total would be reserved for U.S. use.” It had 
been a long two years which was still going on. 


And always the word was ‘“‘progress.” Assistant Secretary of 
State Holland had sensed the scope of the word “progress” for 
the budget committees even before the stabilization program. 
Others preferred to identify the “progress’’ with the coming of 
the stabilization program. 


For fiscal 1957, there was the exchange: 

ICA: “The United States plans to terminate its development assistance 
to Bolivia as soon as a satisfactory level of food importation and 
production can be maintained without outside aid.” 

Mr. Wigglesworth: “Will this take two or three years?” 

ICA: “We are hoping that it can take place in the next year or two. 
We are hoping that it (the $20 million a year direct aid) will disap- 
pear from the picture a year hence.” 

Again: “If the stabilization program is successful and if we can go 
forward on the basis that we are now operating, I would say that the 
type of assistance required by Bolivia in the next two years would 
possibly eliminate the special economic assistance. In other words, 
I feel that Bolivia will require assistance in the future but it may 
change to the more normal (sic) type of assistance rather than the 
special emergency assistance in the case of the next two years.”’ 3° 


On June 3, 1957 the Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs was “encouraged by the progress that has been 
made.” ** By April 1, 1958 he found that ‘‘conditions in Bolivia 


12 Hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, ‘Mutual 
Security Act of 1955,” p. 304. 

18 Hearings before the House Appropriations Subcommittee, ‘Mutual 
Security for 1957,” p. 699. 

14 Hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, “Mutual 
Security Act,” June 3, 1957. 
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have stabilized remarkably in the last six years. This stabiliza- 
tion program radically changed their whole economic situation. 
On the whole, there have been almost miracles accomplished.” * 


He was supported by ICA’s Regional Director for Latin Amer- 
ica: “The Boliivan government is determined to carry out the 
reform program within the concepts of a free economy and 
without the use of force. To a really remarkable degree they 
have succeeded.” " 


On April 1, 1958 the Assistant Secretary of State called atten- 
tion to the evidence that “tangible progress has been made.” ™* 
Fourteen months later, ICA conceded “‘slippages from the targets 
of the stabilization program . . . economic conditions have not 
improved as had been hoped for nor has the political situation 
become more settled.” ** 

The House Appropriations Subcommittee wanted to know on 
June 22, 1959: “In your opinion, is Bolivia in better financial 
shape today than it was when we started giving them special 
assistance funds?” 

The regional director for Latin America (ICA) replied: ‘As 
far as the actual financial position in terms of the bank, in terms 
of foreign exchange, in terms of her internal indebtedness, the 
answer is no. As far as the economic conditions in the country 
there has been some limited improvement.” *° 


Three days earlier, a member of the committee had dared ask 
a question in the field of diplomatic relations: 


Mr. Passman: “Is the diplomatic relationship between Bolivia and 
our country much better today than it was before we gave this aid? 
Do they think any more of our country and our people now than 
they did when we started this program?” 


15 Hearings before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, “Mutual 
Security Act of 1958,” p. 1543. 

16 Ibid, p. 1518. 

* Hearings before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, ‘Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1958, p. 1495. 

18 Hearings before the House Appropriations Subcommittee, ‘‘Mutual 
Security Appropriations for 1960, p. 1394. 

19 Hearings before the House Appropriations Subcommittee, ‘‘Mutual 
Security Appropriations for 1960,” p. 1394. 
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Mr. Bell: “If one talks of peoples, the program has improved the 
understanding . . . There is some deterioration in official relation- 
ships.” ?° 

The Latin American sees the universally available education 
at all levels that prevails in the United States, the freedom of 
speech and press, the great institutional structure that can con- 
tribute to an independent public opinion—the foundations, the 
research centers, the universities. But he also cannot fail to 
see the total bankruptcy, the lack of vitality of thought, the 
readiness to abandon the institution of the Congress lest it 
interfere with a program that for waste and corruption has 
perhaps no equal in American history. He sees the universities 
sterile, their pathetic research in the field barely on the level of 
the man on the street who lacks their opportunities for evaluation 
and investigation of the great bodies of data on foreign aid that 
are available to the trained analyst.** He sees the foundations 
largely and uncritically committed to a position—that foreign 
aid appropriations must grow. He sees research centers manned 
sometimes with the very personnel who have been involved in 
the bureaucratic conspiracy against the Congress. 

In his own country, he is confronted with plausible exhorta- 
tions to maximize the effectiveness of the funds made available. 
On the other hand, he sees in the United States the daily evidence 
that the exhortations seem to stem less from principle than from 
need to conceal what is happening from the Congress. 

It is not alone the lack of accomplishment that is at issue. 
There are specific misuses of funds: In the course of the Bolivian 
program there has been, for instance, the servicing of defaulted 
dollar bonds at a time when the Bolivian government was 
bankrupt and when it was obvious that this represented a misuse 


20 Hearings before the House Appropriations Subcommittee, ‘Mutual 
Security Appropriations for 1960,” p. 1304. 

21OQne wonders how many professors of international economics or 
international relations at U.S. universities have ever examined the annual 
appropriations hearings on foreign aid, or the testimony before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee and Foreign Relations Committee. It is appar- 
ently so much easier to accept the “line”. After all, foundation grants, 
government jobs, freedom from criticism, are all rewards of the “line” 
followers. 
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of the U.S. taxpayers’ funds. (And there was the persistent 
bureaucratic refusal to concede the point). There was again 
the use of foreign-aid funds to maintain service on Exim Bank 
obligations, in order that officials of that Bank might not have 
to admit to the Congress that their loans had gone sour and that 
the Bank’s record was something less than perfect. And in 1961 
under the Kennedy Administration there has been the use of 
foreign-aid money to finance indirectly the payoff for the Patino 
properties, despite the manner in which the Congress had deter- 
minedly protested the use of foreign-aid funds for that purpose 
years ago.” 


Great principles of government are at stake. And it is im- 
possible that in the process of the corrupting of principles long 
established in the United States, damage will not also be done 


22,On May 13, 1955, when the Bolivian program was in its early 
stages, Senator Humphrey was a real fire-eater in his opposition to the 
Patino activity in Bolivia. Said the “liberal” Senator: ‘I hope they 
have not gotten a nickel back (after the confiscation of their properties). 
I think this country ought to look into situations whereby the people 
of a country are exploited, and the U.S. is forced to pour in millions 
of dollars. As far as I am concerned, our Government ought to take 
some kind of action against these people. The Bolivian government 
has expropriated them. That is not enough in my book. I don’t see 
why we should vote money, even though I want to help the people, every 
time we hear of a case like this. I think these people ought to be in 
jail. We have the wrong people in jail. If it is a Delaware corporation 
that means we are in it too. If a company has done this kind of thing, 
I want to know why our government has not looked into this. It shakes 
my faith in foreign aid.” 

In the summer of 1961, the same Senator Humphrey, now Majority 
Whip, was pushing for a foreign-aid bill which included the funds to 
cover the settlement that had been made with the Patino interests! And 
the “conservative” Senator Dirksen was questioning the transaction. 


But only the Chicago Tribune saw fit to cover the story. The eastern 
newspapers had not been given the word by the State Department, or 
rather they knew that the State Department preferred that no attention 
be given to this piece of “foreign aid.” That sufficed for them. 

See Hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, ‘Mutual 
Security Act of 1955,” pp. 300-301. 


23 Hearings before the House Appropriations Subcommittee, “Foreign 
Operations Appropriations for 1962,” pp. 1139-1144. 
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to the hope for perfecting sound political institutions in Latin 
America. It is astounding that in launching the Alliance for 
Progress, the United States balked at learning anything from its 
costly failure in Bolivia and instead concluded that the great 
lesson of that experience was the need to avoid the scrutiny and 
participation of the Congress in an independent and constitu- 
tional manner, whatever might be the cost in principle of such 
an exclusion. 


Some excerpts from the Hearings before the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on “Foreign Operations Appropriations for 
1962” are reprinted below: 

Mr. Passman: “Does the general economy in that country now seem 

to be quite stable? Would you say there has been improvement?” 

ICA: “I think it would be somewhat of an exaggeration to describe 

Bolivia as stable at this time . . . I would say one could not describe 

the situation as greatly improved.” 

Mr. Montoya: ““What were the total domestic revenues realized in 

Bolivia in 1961 as against the $29.1 million which we (the U.S.) 

extended ?” 

ICA: “Revenues in 1960 were $24.7 million.” 

Mr. Passman: ““What amount was budgeted for Bolivia last year?” 

ICA: “In the congressional presentation of fiscal 1961 the figure was 

$15.2 million. The amount programmed was $23.1 million . . . The 

program was augmented from the contingency fund . . . This hap- 
pened in November where $9.5 million was programmed from con- 
tingency.”” 

Mr. Passman: ‘‘Was that about the same time they shot an extra 

firecracker down there or else Khruschev sounded off about what 

he would do?” 

Mr. Passman: ‘Just about the time that Khruschev started popping 

off, or some of his representatives about a tin smelter, we started 

increasing our aid. Was it about the same time?” 

ICA: “I think this might be related but I do not think it is a main 

reason.’ 


Mr. Passman: “Let us get the dates.’’ 
ICA: “On October 5, 1961, Khruschev at the UN offered to the head 


of Bolivia’s UN delegation to make a gift to Bolivia of the machinery 
and equipment for a tin smelter. 
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“On October 6, the Bolivian Chamber of Deputies passed a reso- 
lution requesting the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to instruct the UN 
delegation to enter into negotiations on the offer. 


On November 23 the Deputy Coordinator for Mutual Security 
(U.S.) approved the recommendation of $10 million from the con- 
tingency fund for planning purposes, pending further negotiation 
with GOB and further exploration of the possibilities of assistance 
from IDB and European sources.” 


Mr. Rhodes: “I wonder at these prices how much it would cost to 
arrest all the communist leaders in Bolivia.” 


Mr. Passman: ‘That might be cheaper.” 


Mr. Passman: “As far as I am concerned, it is a plain case of black- 
mail. Anyway it did not seem to help very much because their econ- 
omy is still as shaky as ever and the political situation is still shaky. 


ICA: “Their economy has stabilized from this runaway inflation that 
they had as of this time last fall.” 


Mr. Passman: “Let us see what the book shows. You have scattered 
things about as far as you could and we always have to stop and 
pull the loose ends together . . . you have so many different categories, 
so many pipelines running into the Treasury # is impossible to de- 
termine what Bolivia or any other country may eventually wind up 
getting. Is that a statement of fact? 


ICA: That is true for all countries. 


| GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS | 


United States Information Agency’s 
Estimate of the Latin American Situation 


March 28, 1961* 


The driving urge of Latin America’s underprivileged masses for better 
social conditions has been dramatized and given focus by the emergence 
of a bearded, unkempt Cuban revolutionary as a symbol and rallying 
point for violence in the area. 


Already, efforts of Castro and his Communist allies to export their 
subversive revolution to the entire hemisphere have rendered critical the 
explosive conditions in many American Republics. Preying on hunger 
and squalor, and on the overwhelming desire of the poor to jump directly 
from stone-age backwardness into the 20th century, Castro is fanning 
flames that more moderate elements may find difficult or impossible to 
bring under control. Even if Castro falls from power, his influence will 
live after him. 


As several Latin American statesmen have pointed out, the race now 
is between revolution or evolution, with Castro symbolizing the former. 
Moderate democratic leaders throughout Latin America, in league with 
the United States, are seeking a formula to bring about necessary reforms 
for the benefit of their citizens through peaceful evolutionary processes. 
Events of the past few months have given substance to the dream of a 
coordinated Inter-American development effort toward improvement in 
the broad areas of education, health, land utilization, and housing. The 
U.S. social development program, which was incorporated last September 
into the Act of Bogota, commits this country to an initial contribution 
of $500 million for Latin American social reform, while the 18 other 
signatory nations in turn pledge themselves to undertake needed insti- 
tutional and legal changes preparatory to working up actual projects for 


* Hearings before the House Appropriations Subcommittee, “Departments 
of State, and Justice, the Judiciary and Related Agencies Appropriations 
for 1962, pp. 227-228. 
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such activities. The path will be long and thorny, and it may be one 
the masses in their urgency, and the propertied classes with their tradi- 
tional concepts, may be reluctant to tread—even if sweeping revolutionary 
ardor can be held in check long enough for the evolutionary process to 
take shape. 


The problems of Latin America cover a wide spectrum ranging from 
minority rule in many of the countries, an impoverished people with 
substandards of living and education, generally poor communications 
facilities, one- or two-crop economies, and inadequate distribution of 
wealth, to the basically unsolved problem of integrating large Indian 
populations into the modern social structure. Unrest generated by these 
and other problems is complicated by internal economic crises and the 
rise of nationalism, all of which have provided fertile ground for the 
Communists and other extremists, who are all too ready to resort to 
violence. In this situation, it has been profitable for agitators to try 
to create the popular image of Uncle Sam as an exploiter of the down- 
trodden masses, and to give a distasteful connotation to the ““Yanqui.” 


The post-World War II policies of the United States in Latin America 
have not, by our critics, been considered adequate to the challenge. Our 
justifiable attention to other priority areas of the world during the post- 
war period, while conducting what many considered no more than a 
holding operation in Latin America, has been viewed with bitterness 
even by our stanchest friends and admirers. Similarly, Latin Americans 
argue that we are defenders of the status quo, and that we are condescend- 
ing toward our neighbors to the South. These and other widespread 
beliefs have caused deep resentment in many quarters. 

The Latin Americans also have found fault with our aid programs, 
arguing in some instances that our point 4 program is inadequate or 
that it is not geared to actual needs and policies of the recipient nations. 


All these elements are tailor-made for Communist propagandists and 
agitators in Latin America. With no record of their own in the area 
to defend, they have but to make promises, stir unrest, and point the 
accusing finger at Uncle Sam. 


The propaganda entry of Communist China into the Latin American 
field during the past year or so has added massive weight to the overall 
Communist effort. Operating through national parties (although fre- 
quently outlawed), through cultural and friendship societies, through 
their Embassies in Mexico City and Montevideo, the Communists are 
channeling tons of propaganda into informational media and onto book- 
sellers’ shelves everywhere in Latin America. 
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Shortwave radio broadcasts from the bloc have been intensified. Bloc 
cultural presentations are on the rise, as are exchanges of persons. Having 
cemented ties with Castro, Communists are conducting subversion and 
propaganda programs of all kinds through Cuban diplomatic missions 
in Latin America. And the Soviet News Agency Tass, along with 
corresponding services from the other bloc countries, pumps Communist 
news into editorial offices of the hemisphere through the Cuban Govern- 
ment news agency Prensa Latina. Due to its excesses, the latter channel 
appears to be on the decline after an initial period of qualified success. 
But Prensa Latina still reaches many influential editors and must be 
considered a significant factor in the dissemination of Communist 
propaganda. 


Despite these developments, the United States still can count on 
substantial good will in Latin America. More importantly, it has the 
wholehearted support of a body of strong, democratically inclined 
leaders who will go the limit to aline their countries with the cause of 
freedom. Among other things, these enlightened leaders view as an 
essential to their task the necessity of making the traditional “oligarchs,” 
or small upper class, see that their very survival depends on certain 


long-overdue legal and institutional reforms, such as are spelled out in 
the Act of Bogota. 


Among the many other factors in our favor are the fact that U.S. 
loans and technical assistance programs, although criticized at times, are 
on balance doing much to alleviate critical problems in the area; U.S. 
private investment is helping to raise standards of living; U.S. news 
agencies and U.S. films have on balance a positive effect; and the Latin 
American media generally support the United States, particularly on 
issues involving communism. In international organizations, Latin Amer- 
ica generally respects the Organization of American States and the United 
Nations, this in spite of Castro’s efforts to undermine these traditional 
institutions. 


The Catholic Church continues a strong anti-Communist influence, if 
not a decisive one. USIS-supported binational centers maintain ever- 
increasing English-teaching and cultural programs, all of which demon- 
strate the strong feeling in our favor which exists in all Latin American 
countries. And finally, Latin America is close geographically to the 
United States, with easy channels of access. It also has a long record 
of friendly relations and mutual interest with the United States which, 
in the last analysis, may be decisive in the troubled times lying ahead. 





